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THE VENDEEAN'S STORY. 


The royalists had retired from the siege of 
‘antes, a city which was held by the repre- 
itatives of the French convention. Al- 
hough the people of this devoted city had 
mained quiet during the siege, although 
hey had taken no part in the horrible war of 
ne Vendee—yet it was decreed that it 
hould suffer the tortures of a revolutionary 
‘huoal—that its wealthy and_quiet citizens 
ould be massacred by hundreds, because, 
the significant language of the day, they 
ere‘rich and aristocratic.’ jer, a man 
hose name should be associated with those 
Marat and R ierre, Was Commission- 
iby the legislators of Republican France 
» pour out upon the ‘devoted cities of the 
endee the full vials of republican wrath. 
Jantes suffered most severely. Its ver 
ran with blood—and the tranquil 
osom of the Loire bore witness of ‘many 
foul and midnight murder.’ 
We had lain long in prison. The world 
eemed to have forgotten us. It was only 
shen our surly keepers bestowed upon us 
heir curses, with the miserable susten ance 
hich we were compelled to partake of, that 
horrible monotony of our confinement 
s broken. We indeed knew nothing of 
| that was’ going on around, and our fears 
ould never have equalled the frightful reali- 
y. Separated from our families—alike ig- 
tof their fate and our own destiny, 
ope at length deserted us, and we were si- 
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ty, announced my name. 
sound. The next instant I was clasping to 
my bosom the fairest maid of Nantes—the 
last and brightest link in the broken chain of 
my affections. High souled and noble-heart- 
ed girl! Isee thee now through the dark 
medium of years, with a ion as clear. 
as if thou wert a being of yesterday. That’ 
clear expanse of brow, so touched with in-| 
tellectual paleness, and that eve so proud, | 
and yet so full of tenderness, are’ living be- 
fore me. The pencil of memory is an un- 
erring one, when its powers are called forth 
by an. affection, which but gathers a deeper 
intensity from ir. 

There are moments in life, when the affec- 
— of ener me and the een 

ness of ceremony are forgotten, and the 
deep and holier feelings of the heart itself, 
are poured out in all their freshness and ori- 
ginal purity. Such moments cannot exist in 
the sun lit places of worldly prosperity. 
They are found in the shadowy path of ad- 
versity—or never. When the great and busy 
world around us has proved but a vain and 
gorgeous deception—a mockery, rendered 
more ‘terrible by its promise of beauty,—then 
it is that the fountains of deep sympathy are 
broken up, and hearts are mingled together 
in a love which belongs not to earth. 

It was so at this moment. Agnes and my- 
self had both tasted bitterness from the same 
fountain. ‘The crimes—I should rather say 
the virtues of our parents—had been visited 
upon us, in vengeance. We were thrown 
together at a moment when every whim and 
caprice of our enemies became unquestioned 
authority for deeds of abhorrent cruelty. We 
knew that we were in the hands of those who 
would exult in our destruction—fiends, who 
feasted upon human suffering, and trampled 
down the altar, and extinguished the house- 
hold fire with a zeal surpassed only by the 
enormity of their crimes. We knew all this, 
—and yet that moment was the happiest one 
of our lives. 

A shout rang from the deck above us, and 
a quick dashing of oars succeeded. Then, 
there was a crush, as if the planks beneath 
us were rent away by a strong hand. ‘The 
horrible truth burst upon us. ‘The vessel had 
been fitted up with a sous pape, or false bot- 
tozn—the fatal bar had been withdrawn—we 
were in the middle ofthe Loire, and the up- 
rushing of its waters was already felt. 

Never shall I forget the awful shriek that 
went up at this moment. I had been on the 











mt in despair. - 
We were, at last, roused by the entrance 
pf a republican officer—one of the Guards of 
‘arier. J had noticed him before my con- 
nement, and marked him as I would some 
langerous serpent. ‘The impress of the de- 
on was upon his countenance. I had seen 
im once, when a group of pleasant farm- 
ouses were bursting into flames, and the 
ork of destruction going ‘on, writhing his 
ared visage into a smile. I had never 
een such a smile before. It told of dark and 
ateful passions—of exultation like that 
hich an infernal spirit might be supposed to 
el when some new victim is consigned to 
e unquenchable fire of torment. 
He told us, he had orders to conduct us 
om the prison. Eager questions were made 
‘tothe design of this command. He made 
oreply, but commanded the door of our 
ungeon to be thrown open. We passed 
many, with a joyful hope of speedy re- 
ase, and the enjoyment of their home. 
ud of soldiers received us and conducted 
sinto the open air. 
It was a beautiful night of moonshine. The 


oft light rested on the hills around us, silver- 
g the pointed roofs and old spires that stood 
pamong them. The b sheet of the 


ure lay before us, like a vein of silver upon 
ground of emerald. Nantes—the once 
h and beautiful metropolis of the Vendee, 
Rs silent as asepulchre. Black smoke curl- 
‘Up at intervals into the moonlight, from 
fe smouldering ashes of fallen dwellings. 
we hand of the spoiler had been there, the 
te of revolutionary inadness had gone over 
© fair city in a mingled wave of fire and 
We reached the water’s edge. A low, 
k hulled vessel lay ready to receive us. 
n board, traitors” said the officer who 
‘guarded us thither. * You are destined 
Bellisle” I marked his features as he 
xe. The same infernal smile was play- 
kupon them—but more fiendish—more re- 
ig than ever. Bellisle lay at the mouth 
the Loire. ‘The outline of its fortress was 
“sible, grim and ragged, towering to the 
he revolutionary banner was flapping 
eit, like a bird of evil, hovering over its 


Ted prey, 

Ne were hurried on board the vessel, 
© our astonishment, was alrea 
ded with prisoners like ourselves. 


y familiar faces in that seen 
lamplight sane. 
whom J 
te was no look of 
xeived; 


sob and passi burst of tears. 


A||above the waves, a corse floated, or a gar- 


Te 
§ and beautiful and high-born of both 
‘Swere there. There were many, very 
dimly 
d men and lovely wo- 
; sn happier | 
ition given 
every one felt the pressure of 


peculiar anguish, and our 
was in silence, broken only by the 


the fight, the groans of intolerable anguish 
arise from a thousand writhing victims—but 
never, no never, had my ears been tortured 
by a cry like this. It was an unearthly em- 
bodying of terror, which can be compared to 
nothing but the shrieks of the doomed multi- 
tude, when the last curse shall have smitten 
them from the presence of the just made per- 
fect. It rose wild and horrible for a mo- 


the vessel, as the water forced its way up- 
wards. 
I remember a suffocating sensation—a 
struggle—a sinking down—a convulsive shud- 
der! ⸗ — * 

I rose again to the surface. ‘The bosom 
of the river was ruffled and black. Boats 
were hurrying across it, filled with demons in 
human form. 


ment caught the moonshine, pistol shots and 
sabre blows were directed. I had passed 
many boats unnoticed, and hope begun to in- 
vigorate my limbs, when suddenly a drown- 
ing person caught hold of me. My motion 


the wretched sufferer. The body sunk be- 


I started at the; 


red battle field, and heard in the pauses of 


ment—then followed the dreadful sounds of h 
strangulation, blended with the groanings of) 


Wherever a victim struggled || 


was retarded. I shook off and spurned away || 


| I bave been a wanderer and an outcast in 
‘the land of my I have seen its pop- 
ulous places made desolate, and-its orange 
‘groves sprinkled with the blood of those who 
‘had nursed them. I have seen the multitude 
shake off the chains of priestcraft, drag the 
cowled head in the dust, extinguish the sa- 
cred flame of the altar, and trample on the 
crucifix. ‘They had set up a new idol—a 
new divinity which they knelt to under the 
sacred name of Liberty. It was that liberty 
which opens the floodgates of crime, and casts 
‘off from the arm of the assassin, the fetters oſ 
the law. 

| Yet a change came. I have seen one 
ihorde of assassins swept away by another. 
‘The wretch who conducted the fatal Noyade, 
himself perished by the hand of his fellows. 
I saw him on the stained scaffold, awaiting his 
inevitable. doom, with a grim and terrible 
‘composure. He bent himself to the block, 
and died with a curse upon his lips! 

I am a broken down and grey haired man 
yet it is not with the weight of-years, or the 
isilvering of time. Sorrow. has more than 
idone its work; and I ie out among 
ithe smiling faces of mankind, and the glori- 
ious creations of the Divinity, with a spirit 
lwhich takes no hue of gladness from the 
‘beauty and harmony around me. One thought 
from which there is no escape, rests like an 
‘evil shadow upon me, and lends to the glory 
‘and loveliness of earth, its own sombre 
‘coloring. But the light of my earthly ex- 
‘istence is rapidly waning, and I look forward 
with a blessed hope to the moment, when, 
casting off the sorrows of humanity, the tired 
and weary spirit shall rejoice in that destiny 
which awaits the afflicted and truly penitent 
of earth. 

F—__ 
CREAM—BUTTER. 

When milk has been allowed to remain at 
rest, for a few hours, a thin layer is formed 
jupon its surface, of a substance having a 
‘thicker consistence and apparently a more 
‘unictious, or fatty nature, than the fluid upon 
which it swims. This is the cream which 
has separated spontaneously, from the other 
parts of the milk, and from its lightness, has 
risen to the surface. The proportion of 
cream in milk, depends on various circum- 
stances connected with the nature of the an- 
imal, from which the latter is obtained, its; 
age, degree of health, the food upon which it 
isfed, &c. ‘The separation of cream is in- 
fluenced also by heat, and by exposure to 
the air. It takes place more rapidly, and to 
a greater extent, in summer than in winter, 
and in a warm than ina cold apartment. 
The larger the surface of the milk, which is 
is in contact with the atmosphere, the sooner 
and more copiously also, will the cream be 
formed. ‘ 

As an article of fuod, cream, although in 
the highest degree nutritious, is by no means 
so well adapted as the milk previous to its 
separation. Taken in any quantity into a) 
stomach, the digestive powers of which are 
‘slow and imperfect, it is apt to produce heart- 
'burn—a sense of oppression, and other un- 
leasy sensations. Diluted with water, or tak- 
jen in moderation with bread or similar food, 
iit seldom disagrees with persons in the enjoy- 
iment of an ordinary degree of health ; and 
leven in some cases of dyspepsy, agrees bet- 
iter with the stomach than milk does. 
On its first separation, cream is not to be 
‘considered as entirely pure ; it still contain- 
‘ing a portion of the other ingredients of the 
‘milk : when these are removed from it‘by 
‘agitation, or the process ealled churning, the 
‘oil appears in its proper form, constituting 
ithe well known substance butter. 
In its recent state, butter resembles very 
‘nearly in its properties the unctious and gx- 
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fore me—I saw the death like countenance, 
and, Oh God ! it was that of ! J saw 


of agonizing supplication—and she went 
most within my reach. 

lowed, and my reason forsook me. How I 
escaped from the river 1 know not, but my 
returning consciousness found me in the dwe 
ling of a peasant, who, I afterwards learned, 
gin of the river. ‘The horrid 


deliverer as if to 


which has, from that moment to the t, 


blendings 
moment I behold lost 












upon my soul. 

My story is 
velled at dejection, who have mocked at 
which they could not fathom, may here 
which for years 
like the malison of a parent 





one imploring extension of the arms, one look | 
dowa—down to her cold sepulchre, and al- 


One moment of unutterable anguish fol-| 


had discovered me, insensible,. upon —— | other portions of the milk that are a wed to 


the past came over me, and I fled from my 
the dreadful thought, | to com 


never ceased to haunt me. ‘The images which 
it conjures up are distinct and living—fearful 
of tenderness and terror. At one 
gues, mild and 


.||pecially 


settles unless taken in very minute portions, to disa- 
told. ‘Those who have * 
learn 
has lain upon my 


pressed oils of various vegetable substances, 
and that of animak fats : it ismore consistent, 
however, than most of the vegetable oils, in 
consequence of its still containing a port 
of the caseous, or coagulable part of the milk. 
‘Like those oils, it is subject to the change 
which is termed rancidity—this change is pro- 
moted by free exposure to the air, and the 
heat of the weather ; and it takes place also, 
'!much more rapidly the less perf y the pro- 
‘cess of churning has been performed, and 
the greater the amount, consequently, of the 


} 





\\ 


| remain mixed with it. By proper attention 
| plete separation of these, and the use 
the occurence of rancidity may be 
and the butter preserved for a 
in a condition fit to be used 


‘of salt, 


'| prevented, 
lvery long time, 
'as an aliment. 
The employment of butter, as an et 
‘of food, has prevailed chiefly in ern 
‘times. It was unknown to the ancient Greeks; 
and the Romans emp oyed it only for anoint- 
io , or as a medicine, and not as food. ' 
SWhen fresh, and eaten in moderation with 
bread a day old, butter is an article of diet, 
which agrees well with most stomachs—es- 
of those who use daily * exer- 
ise, in the air, and are in enjoy- 
—2 fect health. With the sedentary, 
‘the dyspeptic, and the gouty, it is very apt, 





or The wholesomeness of butter howev- 
er, as an article 6f food, depends entirely 

its freedom from rancidity; and 
whatever has a tendency to 


itherefore, either. by pans, long 


induce this change in it, 


keeping, or the — of cookery, as in 


same d 


frying, baking or ing, renders it in the 
ee injurious to the system. Noth- 
ing can be more detrimental to the stomach, 
than fried, or burnt butter—it renders diges- 
tion difficult.and painful, and causes various 
uneasy sensations, which last fer many hours. 
What is termed sick head ache, is particular- 
ly liable to be induced by butter rendered 
acrid in the process of cookery, and often 
ina very short time after partaking of it.|| 
Subsegently to a meal, at which any sub- 
stance fried in butter, or hot buttered toast has 
been made use of, the person often experi- 
ences a singular kind of dizziness of sight, 
objects swiftly changing their apparent posi- 
tion, appearing surrounded with luminous 
ints and angles. Giddiness succeeds, with 
d-ache and sickness. The same symp- 
toms, or at least the heart-burn, acrid eruc- 
tation, sickness and o of stomach, 
are very liable to be produced by pastry, and 
various cakes, in the composition of which, 
butter or any other species of fat, enters : 
by persons who value health and comfortable 
feelings, such articles will never be eaten 
fresh. Butter simply melted by a gentle 
heat, cannot be considered as unwholesome, 
when taken in moderation ; but when it has 
been exposed to a very considerable heat, or 
in its fluid state is combined with flour or 
crumbs of bread, it is certainly pernicious, 
and should be banished from the table of ev- 
ery prudent individual. Good fresh butter 
then, spread on bread a day old, is seldom 
an unwholesome article of diet : it is injuri- 
ous only when rancid, or spoiled by injudi- 
cious process of cookery.—Jour..of Health. 








AN IRISH STORY, 
Extracted from Mr. Lover's la le Irish Stories, 
called Paddy and the Fox. 
They say, at last afther many years of 
prosperity, that the ould colonel got stricken 
in years, and he began to have misgivin’s in 
his conscience for his wicked doin’s, and his 
heart was heavy as the fear of death kem up- 
on him ; and, sure enough, while he had such 
mournful thoughts, the Divil kem to him, and 
towld him, he should go with him. 
Well, to be sure, the ould man was free- 
kened, but he plucked up his courage and 
his cuteness, and towld the Divil, in a ban- 
therin’ way, joking like, that he had partic’lar 
business thin, that he was goin’ to a party, 
and hoped an ould friend would’nt inconvay- 
nience him that a-way. 
Well, said I, laughing at the put off of go- 
ing to a party, the Divil, of course, would 
take no excuse, and carried him off in a flash 
of fire ! 
Oh no, sir, answered the old man, in some- 
thing of a reproving, or, at least, offended 
tone, that’s the finish, I know very well, of 
many a story, such as we’re talkin’ of, but 
that’s not the way of this, which is truth every 
word what I tell you. 
I beg your pardon for the interruption, 
said I. /, 
No offence in life, sir, said the venerable 
chronicler, who was now deep in his story, 
and would not be stopped. 
Well, sir, continued he, the Divil said he’d 
call the next day, and that he must be ready, 
and sure enough in the evenin’ he kem to 
him, and when the colonel seen him he re- 
minded him of his bargain that, as long as he 
could give him some work he couldn’t do, he 
wasn’t obleeged to go. 
That’s thrue, said the divil. 
I'm glad to see you’re as good as .your 
word, any how, says the colonel. 
I never bruk my word yet, says the owld 
chap, cockin’ up his horns consaitedly,—hon- 
or bright, says he. 
Well then, says the colonel, build me 2 
mill down there by the river, says he, and let 
me have it finished by to-morrow mornin’. 
Your will is my pleasure says the ould 
chap, and away he wint, and the colonel tho’t 
he had nick’d Ould Nick at last, and went to 
bed quite aisy in his mind. 
But, jewel machree, sure the first thing he 
heerd the next in’ was, that the whole} 
counthry round was runnin’ to see a fine bran 
new mill that was an the river side where, 
the evening before, not a thing at all, at all, 
but rushes was standin’,.and all, of coorse, 
wondherin’ what brought it there, and some 
sayin’ "twas not Jucky, and many more throu- 
bled in their mind, but one and all agreein’ 
it was not good; and that’s the very mill 
fornist you, that you were taken’ aff, and 
the stone that J noticed is a remarkable one 
—a big coign stone—that they say the divel 
himself laid first, and has the mark of four 
and a thumb on it to this day. 
when the colonel heerd it, he was 
more throubled than any, of coorse, and be- 
gan to conthrive what else he could think iv, 
to keep himself out cf the claws of the ould 
one. Well, he often heerd tell that there 
was one thing the Divil never could do, and 


Wait no more, says he. 
pleased to kill me before you take me away. 


dyin’ one partic’lay way ? says the colonel. 
he. 


and so, says he, Pd rather die by bem’ hang- 
ed with a rope made out of the sands of the 
sae, says he, lookin’ mighty knowin’ at the 
ould fellow. 


to obleege my friends, says he, and, with 
that he pulls out a rope of sand, sure enough. 


colonel, growin’ as white as a sheet. 
ould fellow, grinnin’, with a terrible laugh. 
colonel. 


the face with the ind of the rope, and the 
sand (fur it was made of sand sure enough) 
wint into one of his eyes, and made the tears 
come with the pain. 


the colonel, sthrivin’ to rally and make. an- 
other offer ; is there any thing you can’t do? 


so you may 
come along at wanst. 

% Will you give me one more offer? says 
the colonel. 


and hides himself behin 
and the colonel was freaked almost out of 
his siven sinses, by raison of the sudden death 
of his poor lady, let alone the jecpardy he 
was in himself, seein’ how the divil had fore- 
stall’d him eve 
bell and callin’ in his servants, and recover- 
in’ his daughter out of her faint, he was go- 
in’ away with her out of the room, when 
the divil caught howld of him by the skirt of 
the coat, and the colonel was obleeged to let 
his daughter be carried out by the servants, 
and shut. the door after them. 


was 
an il 
the prayers was reading over the dead, the 
ould colonel took it to heart like any thing, 
and the word o’ god kem home to his poor 
sinful sowl at last. 


his lips 
the book, but he sat up in an ould room in 
the far ind of the house, and bid no one dis- 
turb him on no account, and struv to make 
his heart bould with the word iv life, and sure||), 


Oh, that won’t do, says his friend ; I can’t 


I don’t want you to wait, my dear friend,’ 
ays the colonel ; all I want is, iltat you'll be 


With pleasure, says Ould Nick. __ 
But will you promise me my choice of 


Half a dozen ways, if it plaze you, says 


You're mighty obleeging, says the colonel ; 


I’ve always one about me, says the Divil, 


Oh, it’s game you’re makin’, says the 
The game is mine, sore enough, says the 
That’s not a sand rope at all, says the 


Isn’t it ? says the divil, hitting him across 





That bates all I ever seen or hverd, says 


> Nothin’ you can tell me, says the Divyil, 
as well lave off palaverin‘, and 


- You don’t desarve it, says the divil; but I 


don’t care if 1 do; for you see, sir, he was 
only playin’ wid him, and tantalizin’ the ould 
sinner. 


All fair ? said the colonel, and with that he 


ax’d him could he stop a woman’s tongue ? 


Thry me, says ould nick. 
Well then, says the colonel, make my la- 


dy’s tongue be quiet for the next month, and 
Pil thank you. 


She’ll never trouble you again, says Ould 


Nick ; and with that, the colonel heerd roar- 
in’ and cryin’ and the door of his room was 
thrown open, and in ran his daughter, and 
fell down at his feet, telling him her mother 
had just dropped dead. 


‘The minit the door opened the divil runs 
ta big elbow chair, 


way ; and after ringin’ his 


Well, says the divil, and he grinned and 


wagged his tail all as one as a dog when he 
is pleased—what do you say now?—says 


he 


Oh, says the colonel, only lave me alone 


until I bury my poor wife, says he, and I'll 
go with you then, you villain, says he. 


Don’t call names, says the divil ; you had 


better keep a civil tongue in your head, says 
he ; and it doesn’t become a jintleman to for- 
get good manners. 


Well, sir, to make a long story short, the 
divil pertended to let him off, out of kind- 
ness, for three days, until his wife was bu- 


ried ; but the raison of it was this, that when 
the lady, his daughter, fainted, he loosened 
the clothes about her throat, and, in _pulli 
some of her dhress away, he tuk off a goold 
chain that was on her neck, and put it in his 
pocket, and the chain had a diamond crass 
on it, (the lord be praised !) 
daren’t touch him while he had the sign of 
the crass about him. 


Well, the poor colonel, God forgive him, 
ived for the loss of his lady, she had 
ant berrin,—and they say that, when 


Well, sir, to make a long story short, the 


ind iv at was, that for three days o’ grace that 
was given to him, the 


poor deluded ould sin- 
ner did nothin’ at all but read the bible from 
mornin’ till night, and bit or sup didn’t pass 
all the time, he was so intent upon 


it was something stringthened him at last, 


though, as the time drew nigh that the snimy 
was to come, he didn’: feel aisy, and no won- 
der? and by dad, the three days was past 
gohe in no time, and the story goes, that 
at the dead hour o’ the night, when the poor 


and 


























and the divil 


Not another hour, said sat’n, 

Half an hour ? 

Not a quarther, says the divil, grinnin’ > 
with a bitter laugh ; give over your readin’, 
I bid you, says he, and come away wid me. 
Only gi’ me a few. minutes, says he. 

Lave off your palaverin’ you sneakin’ ould 
sinner, says sat’n ; you know you’re bought 
amt sowld to me, and a purty bargain I have 
o’ you, you ould baste, says he —so come 
along at wanst’, and he put out his claw to 


o’ the bible, and begged hard that he’d let 
him alone, and wouldn’t harm him until the 
bit o” candle that was just blinkin’ in the 
socket before him, was burned out. 

Well, have it. so, you dirty coward, said 
ould nick, and with that he spit on him. 

But the poor ould colanel didn’t lose a ' 
minit, (for he was cumin’ to the ind) ‘but 
snatched the little taste o’ candle that was 
forenist him, out o' the candlestick, and. put- 
tin’ it in the holy book before him, he shut 
down the cover on it, and quinched the light. 
With that the divil gave a roar like a bull,and 
vanished like a flash o’ fire, and the poor 
colonel fainted away in his chair; but the 
servants heerd the noise, (for the divil tore 
aff the roof o' the house when he left it,) 
and run into the room, and brought their 
master to himself agin. And from that day 
out he was an althered man, and used to 
have the bible read to him every day, for he 
couldn’t read himself any more, by raison of 
losin’ his eyesight, when the divil hit bim 
with the rope of sand in the face, and, afther 
spit an him ; for the sand wint into one eye, 
and he lost the other that-a-way, savin’ your 
presence. 

So you see, afther all, the colonel, under 
heaven, was too able for the divil, and by 
readin’ the good book, his sowl was saved, 
(arsl Slory be to god!) isn’t that: mighty 1m 
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Short Courtship—The Reading Cmon 
cle of ‘Tuesday last contajns the followimg : 
“ Married on the 10th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Romp, Mr. William Shultz, ot Reaaing 
to Miss Sarah Hay, of Easton, after a court- 
ON three minutes !” 

e presume their courtship was as o 
lows : 
‘* Miss Sarah, will you mary me ?” 
‘Yes, dear.” 

‘‘ Then let’s go to the Ministe: ’ 

— — 

Eccentricity finds eccentric reasons tor its 
doings. Schlager, a Danish man of fortune, 
sold his estate, and fixed in the nonthermost 
corner of Iceland. He said that he fixea 
there because he hated the confined air oi 
Europe, and chose to have his breeze fresh 
from the pole. ~ : 

An Englishman, some years ago, was founa 
vegetating in the midst of bogs and solitudes 
in a village on the west coast of Ircland.— 
His reason was, to be in the next post town 
to America. 

A Spaniard perched his house on the sum- 
mit of Sierra Morena. “On being asked, 
‘‘why he preferred that place of storms, 


tired of mankind, and the clouds hid man- 
kind from him; that he was tired of his 
wife’s tongue, and that the storms drowned 
her talk ; and that as to the solitude, he 
could not be solitary who had the angels for 
his next door neighbors.” 
—>>—_ 

A young fellow asked Dr. Johnson one 
day abruptly, ‘Pray sir, what and where is 
Palmyra? {heard somebody talk last night 


NS |lof the ruins of Palmyra.’ ‘ Tis a hill in Ire- 


land,’ replies Johnson, ‘with palms growing 
on the top, and a bog at the bottom, and so 
they call it Palm-mir-a.—Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. | 
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Accipent on a Ratt. Roap. 
is an extract of a letter to the editors of the Ob- 
server, dated 





Mancuester, Sept. 1. 

I left Liverpool this morning at seven o'clock, with 
a friend and fellow passenger of the ship, a very 
charming young man of Pawtucket, Mass. for Lon- 
don, via Manchester and Birmingham—the distance 
to London being 208 miles—by the Railway to Man- 
chester, of course. For who could pass by that ?—I 
had walked up to the Liverpool end of the Railway 
before, and saw that part of this stupendous and proud 
work. I had seen the trains of cars, both of passen- 
gore and those for tation, come in and go vut, 
ed by the little, 
truly sublime sight. No one, who has not witnessed 
the rezlity, can hage an adequate idea of the scene. 
l have several times stood upon a bridge, thrown ov- 
er the Reilway, about one mile from the | oro of 
stopping, and seen a train approach in the distance, 
rapidly nearing, and dart under me with such veluci- 
ty, that when the engine had met the ay, ae 
line under my feet with @ train of cars ind of 
twenty rods in length, | have sprung with all possible 
agility to the — side of a of twenty feet 
in breadth, and before I couldreach it, the whole train 
had passed from under me, and seemed flying to its 
goul—leaving the impression, that no ‘power could 
possibly arrest its momentum, and that it must inevi- 
tably plunge into the town, be dashed against its walls 
tearing every thing away, which could be torn 











ketch him ; but the colonel took a fast hould — 


clouds and solitude ?“ he said, “ that he was _ 


The following 


roud, quick, and spiteful engine—a / 


* 


and 


edi ir, ‘3. that|| sinner was readin’ away as fast as he could, ||yet the next moment, it is seen easing and casing 
ho coulda make a rope ont of the sands off|my jew'l, his heari jumped up to his mouill/sy¥7;3t4 then strest, I now emak of some views 
the sae: and so, when the ould one kem to||at gettin’ a tap on the shouldher. were better than those I had at the other end. 
him the next day, and said his job was done,|| ©, murther! says he, who’s there? for he — a — * ———— 2 — 
and that, now the mill was built, ho must was afraid to look up. then ews by a stationary engine throug = ‘dark 
either tell him somethin’ else he wanted|| It’s me, says the ould one, we Pe * — ng react ee mes gy | a om 
built, omcome ith hi ight forninst him, and his eyes like coals 0’}/2n, itself open to the ; ‘i 
—— —— over — throug sod he sud wit a acta nino an gn, eo ring 
> a * id|| voice that a’ mest split hi rt. Come||at the front angles above the whole, two nies of 
— ive pe —* ire all the some. 4 says he. = waking — — — 
alive or dead ? Another day, cried the poor colonel. ment, of Baltimore. This i : , 
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NEV-RNOLAND GALAXY 
ain ee | : 
its virtues and detects in the blood of the people.— ed.on him, seems to be lauded less from a discrimins-| 
How raptureesly, the “ revolution” of July |jing relish fer his zeal excellencies than frome spirit, 

“|| was regeived here, nesil mot be repeated. But I can- het vulgar when applied to literary csiticism, 
not help askisig for purpose was this revolution |'of) . Be one whicee character as an author 
a rests on a solid foundation, can desire to have a veil 


“Some other must answer the 
» I cannot. { M byrne ? drawn over hisgmperfections, for such studious con- 
T have dwelt thus at upon result of one 


affected ? 

question ! 
cealment implies a conscious weakness in the subject 

governmental experiment in France, because it seems 


of them, and would be far more injurious than the 
to me, that the analogy will, unless the Referm Bill [most searching scrutiny. Mr. Cooper's literary char- 
be pat down, one day be complete,—and because | ‘acter rests on a basis not to be shaken by newspaper 
think, that here we are apt unreflectingly to sympe-| critics, or quarterly reviewers, at this time of day. 
thize too deeply with the reformists abroad. Therr|| It rests not only on the suffrages of hiscountrymen 
is not a journal that is printed in this country, that for these may be reasonably suspected of prejudice.— 
does not support the reform in England ;—there is iHis writings have been published in the most distant 
not an American newspaper that has not bestowed its 


‘countries and different tongues in Europe, where the 
‘commendations upun the bravery and enthusiasm of ‘charm arising from the acknowledged richness and 
the people of Paris; that has not bestowed ite sym- melody of his diction, can hardly enter into the esti- 
pathy upon the brave Poles, and showered down mal- mate, and where the effect must be owing to the fidel- 
\edictions upon the Czar, for doing exactly whet Eng- ity and power with which he strikes the key of human 
land endeavored to do to us,—to keep its dominion 


‘passion and conduct. This diffusive popularity a- 
‘over us. I am for moderation in all things, because J 


believe that by moderation alone, proper reforms re- 
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the building of houses, the improvement of estates, 


and allthe cares. of Weaded | now en 
in the rugulatiop-ef XAMX. * 
roads, of the management of cerporate stocks, eye 


busy in @ktendiag, cofiftacting of-\varying his pecy. 
iniary engagements, seeking resources for new and 
great undertakings, or turning newly acquired mean, 
to the fulfilment and perfection of old ones; arden 
persever ing, industrious, indefatigable, end seething 
to have his whole soul embarked in the enterprise of 
the day ; yet these absorbing interests never withdrew 
him from a due observance of the graver duties or th, 
jlescer pleasures of social life ; least of all, from th, 
\cultivation of intellectual .accomplishinents. and th, 
graces of refinem: n°. 

| He graduated at the University with distinc tüon 
jas a classical scholer. He pursued the study of thy 
law with assiduity, was admitted to the privileges of 
the profession, and it was only because he was bor, 
ito other kinds of ucefulness, that he did not prac. 
tice it with success. He spent several years in 
foreign travei, and was diligent in the acquisition of 
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was a common wrong to be redressed, a common 

tight of boyheed to be enforced, or a common good to 

be attained, he was the firét to perceive it, the most 

effective to create and array the meana of combined 

action’; the ‘last to leave the general purpose unac- 

complished. The same ardent spirit of social ente r- 
prise, the same indefatigable zeal and untiring in- 
dustry, pointing at greater objects, masked his riper 
years. The results are now visible in private chari- 
ties; in public fworks; in liberal institutions; in as- 
sociations calculated to improve the condition, refine 
the taste, and elevate the character of our community | 
founded, perfected, or promoted, chiefly, in many in. 
‘stances wholly, by his actavity and zeal. Among the 
small beginnings of his useful career, many will re- 
vert to the associations of college-life, and especial. 
ly to one of a more durable character formed through 
his influence and effortswhich long continued and i; 
is believed still continues to relieve the necessities 
of some whom misfortune has severely visited among 
his classmates. . 

| Asastriking and magnificent creation of the same 
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yet solemnly declare my opinion, that the ordinary po- 
i of — —— to —¥ — 
are criminally defective. Life is constantly peril- 
to a most : —* | may add, — 
ly wasted. Between fifteen hundred and two thousand 
have perished in the United States by means of steam, 
since it has been applied to navigation ; and probably 
more than ten thousand have fellen victims to the same 

i of this wonderful agent in 
its com 


The diverpool and Manchester railway, however, 
and after all, is a proud and triumphant experiment— 
it is a notable monument of human enterprise—it im- 
ir-|| presses the homan mind with awe in contemplation 
of its own possible powers. And what will be the 
next improvement, who can tell ? 
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‘mong remote and discordant communities, is like the 
ivoice of posterity. It ehows that there is a conserva- 
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a train, coming from the oppusi 
——— ahead, and soon it would brush 
us, at a di of three feet, with sach velocity, 
pent up as we were, we could no more count 
the number of coaches, than the spokes in a woman's 
spinning wheel, when buzzing in its swiftest turn. 
{ speak as matter of fact ; not that we could not sec 
them, but their speed added to ours, each going in op- 
posite directions, rendered it absolutely impossible to 
count the coaches, as they passed our window. The 
rear presented iteelf almost the same instant with the 
front. All we could perceive was ;—It is here, it is 
gone ! i we ran fifteen miles the hour— 
sometimes twenty—and oe —22 I 
should judge we were ranning at the rate of twenty- 
five —— more rather than less—when | looked 
out of the window forward, and instantly exclaimed, 
as my friend says, thrice, (though I do not myself re- 
collcet it,) “ We are gone! we are ! we are 
gone!” And surely I had good reason to make the 
—— For at that instant I saw the engine de- 
serting her proper 
headlong down the bank—reluctantly indeed, as i 
conscious of its charge and responsibility! | And 
what could the train do but follow ?—I had no sooner 
uttered these words, than—crash! erash! crash! 
went the whole train. And instantly the engine la 
bottom upwards, directly abreast of our car, the four: 
in the train, discharging its steam directly into our 
faces. By this time all was at rest, a heap of ruins. 
The tszemendous crash, by which we were brought up, 
may in be estimated, when it is considered, that 
we were running at such arate, we did not 
make a headway of more than two rods, after the en- 
gine plunged from the rail-road. But you will be in 
pain to see us out of the steam. ‘ Open the opposite 
door !’ said 1—‘ open the opposite door!’ My friend, 
being nearest, made the attempt, but, not succeeding, 
pm the window. 
ere were two ladies, a gentleman, and a boy, still 
remaining with me in the sime apartment of the car. 
And how we all got out, J could not afterward recol- 
leet. The ee steam proved to come from the 
safety valve, and of course gave us nothing more than 
a very-very hot bath. The forward car, next the en- 
gine, was drawn after it, and thrown over, with all its 
Eanes. The next plunged into it, and stove its 
in pieces. And each car ran against its prede 
cessor in the same manner, making more or less splin- 
ters, until all were brought up at rest, and to 
their occupants, each actuated by the im- 
pulse of self-preservation. Soon, however, they be- 


and wou After seeing my own apartment clear- 


ed of its tenants, I ran around in front of the circle—; 
(for the wreck now made acircle,) and the first thing, 


he cally the happiness of a nation, become fair subjects 


-|jseparate from it. The cry of reform is abread in 


and||Step & nation takes, sensibly affects every other. The 


track, and stacgering and plunging 


gan to help one another, and to look after the killed: 


Communications. 








For the New England Galaxy- 

REFORM BILL AND ITS EFFECTS. 
It is the part of philosophy to form theories and pro- 
mulgate them, which are capable of practical opera- 
tion and effect. And such theories, as affect politi- 


of inquiry, though it is attempted to enforce them in 
& government different from our own, and widely 


England, and it has its effect here. Every important 


call to arms and to freedom was first heard upon our 
shores—it occasioned the bloody revolution in France; 
the last revolution in France aroused Belgium and 
Poland, and every circumstance seemed to combine 


isulting ia any real benefit can be expected. No pos- 
sible good can result, by calling the @mperor of Rus- 
‘gia, “a barbarian, ’—“a northern despot,” or “a bloody 
and savage tyrant,” because neither epithet has the 
‘Jeast truth in it. Nor do we benefit the cause of 
liberty, by calling a revolution glorious, which has 
substituted the rule of one king for the rule of another. 
Real liberty has made but few advances, amid the 
trials and convulsions into which nations have been 
\thrown. It is of slower progress, than we are apt to 
imagine and it is less abused, than we are apt to 
‘suppose. Austria, the most despotic government in 
‘theory, of the old world, enjoys freedom and quiet 
‘beyond any other nation in Europe. France with its 
‘popular government, and patriotic king, is not so full 
of the blessings of freedom, as England with her rot- 
\ten-boroughs and immense debt, and lavish expen- 
ditures. 








for a time to awake Europe again, from Petersburg 
to Gibralter, to arms. The example of France sped 
acrcss the waters—it drove Pedro from his throne. 
One cannot study his own nature, without preceiving 
how readily and forcibly the excitement and course 
‘of conduct in any nation, affects all others, whether 
‘neighboring or remote, and more particularly those 
which are of the same common stock, and speaking 
the same language. For through the press we read 
the common conversation of the day in a country that 
is remote from us; and, as we read, we necessarily 
feel and become interested in what is going forward 
there. The cry of reform in England has had its 
effect here, and 3 shall not apologize for again occu- 
pying your columns with a few remarks, more par- 
ticularly suggested by the late news from Europe. 

I am well aware, that my sentiments do not accord 
with those of most of my readers, but as they are sin- 
cere and honest,I feel no hesitation in expressing them 
if may be hurried too far upon the unpopular side, but 
\if I am, it is beeause I have long felt fearful, that 
‘here in our own peacefpl land, we shall feel the force 
of that excitement, which is now uprooting the an- 





in a different shape—the cry of reform will be eound- 
ed, aud the sole cause of that cry will be not the de- 
sire of any reforming of abuse, but that love of change 





| 
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with @ growing people. We have already been told 
by a young orator on a late occasion, that we were 
slaves yet—that the work of freedom had but just 
because it was venerable from age and the experience 
of years. The young men of Boston have been call- 
ed upon by him to “tear down the antiquated scaf- 


\ 


! 
' brows machinery,” which thus far have surrounded, 
the constitution. All this is easy here and in Bag- 
land, and every where; it requires no tact to tear 
down and destroy—the weakest hand and the etrong- 
est arm are alike united to demolish and deface ; but 


— — coat — Mo preserve, to keep in proper order, movement and 


machine having turned bottom 
ment he was drawn out, he 

his face and head frightfully 
and dust. Teun 


upwards. The mo- 
upon his feet, but 
disfigured with blood 


Some one iately grasped his hand, 
and shook it very vee ting him for his 
life preserved. He was carried away, and J have not 


heard from him since, and therefore cannot te!l how 
much he was injured. Through the ex-eeding mer- 
ey of God, no other person was hurt, worthy of no- 
tice, so far as I have learned. Two or three trains 
soon arrived from opposite directions, and were oblig- 
ed to stop, as our wreck covered the whole way.— 
Men, ne 2* = + en — cam 
pouring in joinin , as they witness- 
ed — — And be the help of ail, we soon 
threw off from the ways our disabled care—found 
three of them in a condition to be used in our neces- 
sities, although not sound—borrowed an engine, which 


happened along, and havi ked in again, thick 
enough indeed- — —— Manchester, and arrived 
only two hours after the lar time. 


was the occasion of this misfortune, I have 


not learned—nor was it ible, in the confusion of 


the hour, to ascertain. If the engineer should live, 
he, perhaps, can tell, if his interest will permit him 
to be honest. fore this accident occurred, | rode 


upon the railway*with a very comfortable sense of! 
to Manchester, I must; 
my nerves were not sufficiently composed to; 


* But from that place 
enjoy it—the less so, , from a deep conviction 
that our cars, after the shock and injury they had re- 
ceived, were unfit for pe ially, that it was ex- 
ececdingly presumptuous. e 

arrest ff Ae —even terrible. 
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, and all, 

ly have been a 
was, the 
of descent. The eng 
end was instantly turn 
of the train, and the connexion between them 
mercy prevented, that it should be no worse 
look upon 


LEE 


sight. 
lost tine. 


a 
miles an hour. The 
ip, more than thirty miles the hour. 
the w 
ia fifty 
a calamitous character 
is to be expected. 
ver, hashed up by the po 
compeny—the 


T 


ter, the world 


having heard any thing of this affair, till 
it; but when & poor men perishes 


mtioned. 
ee = Sheer Seb when I shall be 
upon a railway in in these fi 
paw aloe have escaped trom the verge of 
an eects one ne ulation of the 
of euch ꝛ. 


—— 


t of such an 

If the bank had 
high, as in many —— it is thirty and forty feet, 
eome instances far more terrific still, the whole 


inevitably have lunged full s and ev- 
Jeohed a below.’ ‘There 


for a single life. 
bank was about six —* in —2** 
ne into the 
botlom ‘up, by the 


those trains 
' acer eae to me is 
now ir greatest 
It is to be observed, 
these trains, in the course of a 


is variable; sometimes quite slow, and 
thea ageis darting furward with — rapidity, as 


first class, in order to 
their route in the allotted time, en hour 
little more than twenty 
extreme rate is often, in the same 
It may be re- 

distance of thirty-two miles 
seven minutes. That accidents 
will sometimes occur, in 
They are 


presses of Liverpool and 
in the loeal spirit. [ am 


the papers of Liverpool and Manches- 
will never know tts true character by 
that medium. An acquaintance of nine has come 
from Liverpool this afternoon by the railway, without 
met him. 
When a Haskisson falls a victim, all the world knows 
» his name is never 


persuaded 
wehi- 
, very 
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under the eye, and with the fostering care of wisdom 
calls for the cunning eye, the practiced hand, and the 
highest powers of the wisest men. The noble statue 
that now adorns our State-house, the veriest block- 
head might reduce to an unformed and shapeless mass 
of stone, but a new Canova must arise, before the 
marble could again be dignified with the mein and 
dignity of a Washington. 
If the reform bill is finally carried, as now propos- 


© ed, in the parliament of England, 1 believe it is 


admitted, that a popular representation, strictly so 
speaking, will be obtained in the House of Commons. 
With powers now possessed by the Commons, many 
of which are totally inconsistent with a popular re- 
presentation, it seems to me perfectly clear, that the 
people will have the means in their hands to remodel 
the government at pleasure. The House of Com- 
mons will then stand precisely in the same situation 
with the French Chamber of Deputies during the 
reigns of Louis 18th, which ended in the dethrone- 
ment of the latter.. That the power of the popular 
branch would not be less than I have stated, disguise 
their fears as they may, is admitted even by many o 
the supporters of the Reform Bill,—and to gain this 
very preponderating strength in the government is 
the design of one large party among the reformists. 
How they will exercise it, we know not, let us look 
and see the course, things took in France. 

Upon the ‘restoration of the Bourbon to the throne 
of Franee, with the view of giving something in the 
way of popular representation to the government, 
and with an eye evidently directed to the English 
Bouse of Commons, the charter of the new French 
monarchy was framed. Here was brought together 
an union of wisdom and experience, equal to any 
that had ever deliberated, for the purpose of fixing 
Louis securely on the throne, and, at the same 
time, of bestowing upon the people, a share in the 


| 








successfully established, but without the checks and 
institutions which had been engrafted upon the House 


machinery, which supported the latter, and therefore 











cient dynasty of Europe. Its force will be felt here, | 


which is necessaily attendant upon a young govern- ; 
ment, of large resources—of diverse interests, and; 


began—that we must regard no longer an institution,’ 


|' foldings,—to abandon the micerable tools and cum-|; 


supported, and kept in decent repair, the fabric of 


nice repair, @ work, which has grown up strongly | 


government. A representation of the people was! 


of Commons, without the scaffoldings and cumbrous 


in theory, capable of carrying on the operations of 
government, with the utmost harmony, beauty and 
dispatch. They had rotten borough in France to start 
with, where the control over the elections was cer- 
tain, and the king robbed himself of the power of 
patronage, unless it was the small inflence, he might 
possess, by the distribution of the revenue. The 
same charter struck a death blow to the nobility and 
the large land-holders of France, by meking all land- 
ed estates distributable, nearly if not quite equally, 
a:.%ng the children of deceased proprietors. So that 
the Peers of France, impoverished, and without in- 
fluence depended rather upon the people than their 
king. It is teue that the king might create new 
peers, but they brought to him only their vote, and 
aocthing seemed lett in the new charter, which Louis 
gave as a free-will offering to the nation, to counter- 
act the pepular will, Jt is too common history to 
trace the proceedings of the popular branch of gov- 
ernment under the French charter, to the time when, 
Hit drove Charles the 10th trom the throne, and proved 


We have heard of reform in this country, and we 
cannot take leave of the subject, without a reference 
to the eauses which have produced this call first here. 
lt began to be sounded in the last administration by 
‘its opposers and as every administration, political or 
| social must have its hobby, the present one assumed 
reform as theirs. This single word was made a pow 
' erful engine of ;—no one denies it ;—and what did it, 
' or what has it accomplished? Any great end worthy 
lef a great peoplo? Was there corruption to be re- 
‘moved, and has it removed it? The very fact, that 
;,80 little has been done, shows how little was to be 
|\done, and affords an unequivocal proof, that in a per- 
‘fectly simple and pure government, a great out-ery 
| may be made. Abuses may creep in, and blue the fair 
features of every government, and when they were 
detected, they should be removed, but this may be 
|'done without the formation of parties, without calling 
lin the aid of the press to support at all points, any set 
of measures projected by those parties. At this very 
|| moment, in our small city, we have for every abuse, 
' or supposed abuse, a party, and to hear the complaints 
|' of each, through its particular organ, one would sup- 
‘pose, looking at us from a distance, that we were a 
‘most wretched and unhappy people. Whereas, if 
‘there ever was a community, who should feel thank- 
\ ful, for the blessings it enjoys, it is our own. 
I ROD. 
| Mr. Evitror—Knowing we differ somewhat in our 
‘opinions upon the subjects referred to, in my com- 
‘munication, I ought perhaps to apologize for running 
, somewhat counter to your own views in two succes- 
‘sive papers, but having inserted this, I shall leave the 
' paper free from my effusions, eo that space and op- 
‘portunity can be given for abler and more experienc- 
ied correspondents for comment or reply. 


' 
' 











For the New England Galaxy. 
COOPER THE NOVELIST. 

We observe by the advertisement, that Mr. Coop- 
er's new novel, the Bravo, has been published in Phil- 
adel phia. 

The extract that has been made in some of the 
‘mews pepers seems to argue somewhat of a better 
| epirit than is to be tound in his late writings. In- 
|| deed, Mr. Cooper's last publications have been strange- 
:|ly destitute of interest, an unpardonable sin in a work 
j\of fiction. It is not very easy to discern to what this 
lis owing. He possesses very many of the qualifica- 
* for captivating the attention. The scheme of 
# his narrative for the most part is sufficiently original 
"and fruitful of incident. His conceptions are highly 
| poetical. His descriptions of nature rich, picturesque, 
‘and, although perhaps apt lo be somewhat confused, 
oa often bold and striking. On the ocean, he has 
|no rival except Smollet, and he certainly excels him 
\(if indeed Smollet can be regarded as having attempt. 
ed this) ia what may be considered the poetic aspect 
of a sea life. In delineation of certain classes of char- 
acter, he is very happy and has struck out quite a new 
path for himself His savages, sailors, backwoods- 
men, negroes, &c. which enter so largely into his 
| novels, and so eparingly into those of every other 
writer, are all admitted to be inimitable in their way. 
Perhaps however the peculiarities of these classes, 
at least of such featuras in them as are selected by thc 
novelist, are so striking, as by their repetition to pro- 
duce a feeling of monotony, of course fatal to interest. 
Perhaps these bizarre varieties of our spécies them- 
selves do not admit of the same diversified portraiture 
that is to be found in more civilized society, where the 
faculties of man are developed in so many different 
ways, his mind stored with a world of new ideas, and 
his occupations infinitely various. 
One great cause of the ennui, not to say disgust 
which occasionally comes.over the warmest admirer 
of Mr. Cooper, is his perfect: incapacity to seize the 
tone, not merely of high life, for that he does not often 
affect, but of what is commonly called good society, of 
well educated persons. His gentlemen are mere 
country beaus ; his ladies remind us of the whey-fac- 
ed, lack-a-daisical figures that garnish the samplers of 
ptomising young boarding school misses, and which 
we sometimes see weeping over the monument of 
General Washington, and the like. His great men, 
that is his heroes, are all in the Hercules vein, and in- 
stead of real moral grandeur, are made great by talk- 
ing hig, looking fierce, drawing up, when tity are 
spoken to, with a “‘D—n mel am as good as you” 
sort ofan air. The failure so oft repeated that it may 
be considered chronic, of Mr. Cooper on all these oc- 
casions, is quite surprising in one who has had oppor- 
tunities of mixing in good society, and whose educa- 
tion has been s0 litjle limited as his. Yet so it is, and 
his extensive intercourse with the most fashionable 
and cultivated circles in Europe of late years, does 
not seem to have given him any greater facilities for 
this kind of description. 

It is this defect, which hes made many persons, 
whom natural genius could not compensate for depra- 
vity or deficiency of taste, pronounce Mr. Cooper's 
books altogether unreadable, and which has made ev- 
en his warmest admirers occasionally throw them 
down provoked at the writer, and themselves for was- 
ting time upon him. 

We hope we shall not be accounted insensible to the 
real merits of our disti 
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tive principle in these works, which with all their de- 
fects must give them a permanent place in our classic- 
a! literature. 








For the New England Galaxy. 
W. H. ELIOT. * 

Such a death as that of William Havard Eliot is no 
ordinary event. It is vain to call it an example of the 
uncertainty of life. The phrase cannot satisfy the 
hearts that received the intelligence with equal sur- 
prise and grief If it were but an illustration of so fa- 
miliar a truth we should not find it difficult to realize 
his loss lon g after our melancholy eonviction of the 
fact, {tis not strange that man should die. We 
know that for that end he was born. It is not strange 
that he ehould die young ; every day brings a record 
of its occurrence. We need no proof that neither for- 
tnne nor friends cam retard the messenger that calle 
man to his long and silenthome. And yet when snch 
a man as Eliot dies, we listen to tbe sews with surprise 


such men to die; his fate is a common ené, but it is 
marked from that of others by the combination ef a 
character 90 distinguished, and a situation so enviable. 


public spirit and personal effort in later life every Bos- 
\tonian will call to mind Tremont House, a proud 


and almost with incredulity. Alas! there are but few | 


jornament to his native city—a public benefaction to 
ithe country—a lasting monument of his own talent 
'and taste and well directedenergy. In this instance 
‘by his individual exertion and the aid of a few friends 
lof kindred spirit, acted upon by his influence, er fol- 
lowing him from personal regard, he accompiished, 
rapidly and effectively, the safiie great public under- 
itaking which an extensive association formed for the 
{purpose had failed to effect. He carried it on too; 
jwith unremitting activity through a period of gener- 
jal disaster and dismay, which seemed in our own lit- 
\tle community to spread ruin about every work of 
man in proportion to its magnitude, and to para- 
‘lize every effort of industry in all its branches.— 
There was no commercial confidence among us— 
no man trusted his neighbor for a doit—fortune after 
fortune seemed to be crumbling into dust—the bank- 
ropiey of the wealthy in and out of business was 
matter of daily occurrence ;—yet under these and 
other circumstances of peculiar difficulty and disap- 
pointment, while some predicted and many feared to 





It is not strange that be should have died, but it is rare 
that by any death so much usefulness is checked, so 
much fond affection lacerated, and so many hopes de- 
stroyed. If the blow had been dealt by chance, we 
might well wonder that it should have fallen on one 
who could so ill be spared ; Sut it is the dispensation 
of a kind as well as of a wise Providence, which has 


now seems irreparable : 


“ God doth not need 
Either man's works or his own gi 


LA] 


was, and in a private station. For the example of his 
virtues, I hope such a man will not be permitted to pass 


ptaise can no longer reach, I kaow not who deserves 
hem more than Eliot. I know none whose example 
the true philanthropist. would select as more worthy 


of those services which are within the reach of many 
to perform. What a community would that be, in 
which all, who possessed his means,should devote them 
as he did, to objects of real and permanent atility, and 
live, as he did, irreproachable in character and conduct. 
It is vain to stimulate men to be great; the few who 
are doomed to run such a career feel an internal im- 
pulse which the exertions of others can do little to 
quicken or retard. But to be good, to be useful, to be 
affectionate, to be faithful and honorable, lies within 


the power of all; and meh an example of these virtues 
as the life of Eliot, is of more real value than the 


proudest record of mere earthly greatness. 
I will mention only a few points of his character 
which endeared him to his intimate friends, and which 


dustry in the pursuit of cbjects of public importance. 
There was in him a singular mixture of independence 
and of veneration. No man sooner detected or scorn- 
ed more the assu-nption of pretenders, and the tricks 
of ambitious men ; but ne one paid more deep and un- 
affected homage to true greatness and goodness. He 
was never a fullower in the train of the distinguished, 


even ductile ; for to such he gave his full confidence ; 
‘but they who would, for their own purposes, turn him 
aside from his course, found flattery and opposition 
equally unavailing. On such occasions he would be 
called obstinate; but no one ever received advice 
more kindly, or listened to it more candidly, when it 
came from a friend. 

He had a chivalrous spirit of fidelity and honor.—If 
1 were called on to say what one word best expressed 
his whole character, | should say he was faithful.— 
In the days of knighthood he would have died on the 
field for his loyalty—in the days of martyrdom he 
would have died at the stake for his faith. There nev 
er was a truer heart in the breast of man. No one 
could wish a better friend. It made no difference 
whether the efforts of his friendship were successful - 
so long as the object of them was not unworthy, he 
was never discouraged. 
Examples of his virtues throng upon my recollec- 
tion, but I will not pursue them nor dwell longer on 
his character. I could never satisfy myself with the 
description, nor give any adequate idea of it to those 
who knew him not. * * * * 





Fur the New Eagland Galaxy. 
OBITUARY. 

The public have seldom sustained a greater shock 
than by the death of Wm. H. Eliot at the very mo- 
ment his friends were putting him forward as a pro- 
minent and conspicuous candidate for the chief mag- 
istracy of ourcity. This circumstance gives a pecu- 
liar interest to the mournful event, beyond the circle 
of private sorrow and family affliction, and seems to 
point it out as one of the cases justifying and demand 

ing a public tribute to the memory of departed worth. 
Though born to a degree of affluence placing him 
above the necessity of toil, his active and enterprising 
spirit would not permit nim to rest in the sluggish en- 
joyment of what are s0 commonly esteemed the com- 
forts and pleasures of life; but constantly led him 
from his earliest boyhood to pursuits of the must lib- 
eral character, associations for a common good, plans 
———üä——— interest,and finally to schemes 

extensive improvement and en ises of 

public concern. And his rt — 
more vardy to conceive a project, than his energy 
and perseverance were remarkable to effect the pur- 








- distinguished countryman, who, {o 
judge from the unqalified panegyrics teo often pour 








pose which he undertook. Those who knew him in 


set the seal of death or a character mature in youth,’ 
and which can supply by its own means the loss that.‘ wants of society, raised it to the condition of a 


. {wealth to the City as wellas of revenue to the Pro- 


[ leave to others the task of delineating at large the not only a successful scheme, but in a public view, 
character of Eliot. Many can do it better, though’ 
few knew him so well. It is &tthat a more perma- 
nent record should exist of the qualities and actions; 
that have made his death 3 public loss, young as he, 


away without some lasting tribute to his memory. If '3 
it be the object of posthumous honors to excite others! ing and notorious. 
to repair the lose of the departed, whom the voice of|| But it has pleased God to remove this man in the 


to be followed ; none who has rendered, in the same) the public hac but just begun to feelfthe value Of his Set 
short period, to the society in which he lived, more vices, and are unexpectedly struck with the knowl- 
jedge that they have sustained a loss, the extent of 





see him entirely swept away and overwhelmed by the 
| magnitude of his own undertaking, he went on atead- 
‘ily and colléctedly to build up and complete this state- 
ily edifice; and then, against common belief, and in 
\the midst of the outcries of others that no such in- 
stitution on such a scale could stand and maintain it- 
eell in this place, he went on, and by his own tact 
and assiduity, establishing internal order, system, 
laccountability, and perfect exterior adaptation to the 


‘flourishing and productive establishment, a source of 


'prietors, and he lived to see it universally admitted 
and with regard to the purpose for which it was de- 
signed,an institution unrivalled in America, and eq ual- 
led by few if any in the world.—We are led to these 
,remarks, not so much by th< importance of that act in 
the life of the deceased, as because this remarkable 
‘work in its rise, progress, execution and adminis‘ration 
\affords throughout an illustration of character strik- 


midst of his usefulness, at an age which gave us 
{hope that many years of his life would have been 
spared to the community in which ne lived, when 


jwhich it is not permitted to them to measuro.—The 
\estimation in which the public in faet held him, is 
best evinced by the circumstance which lea is us to 
a public notice of this sad event; and it cannot be 
‘doubted, that had he lived longer, more years would 
have added new honours from the general voice 

The death of such a man creates a momentary 
‘Chasm even in the more extensive circles of society. 
It is indeed soon closed up, although the space may 


be poorly filled, by the crowds of human beings who | 
\are constantly pressing forward to act their little part: 





but he was a reverent disciple of age and wisdom.—, 
To those whom he really respected he was docile and. 


jin the hurried and shifting scenes of life. In the 
\marrower circles of private friendship and domestic 
























































various knewledge. He returned to a large inher. 
tance, and the active management of property; but in 
the midst of his many cares, letters and the arts, and 
the intercourse of friends, continued to be his relax. 
ation and delight. His powers of mind were aboyy 
the common mark, and what nature bad given him, 
‘education had carefully improved. He made yn, 
pretensions to the erudition of a deep read scholar; 
but he was conversant with languages; acquainte 
\with books ; well versed in general literature, ancien, 
and modern ; fond of the society of literary men. 
jready to appreciate their worth, and desirous to ai. 
—— their interests. In the graceful arts, he ws 
adept. Passionately fond of music, and uniting si. 
— with taste, who among us has done so much to 
exalt its character in our churches and to purify 
‘its harmony at our firesides? An amateur of stu. 
jaary and painting, our artists and the whole public 

Exact in th 











are indebted to him on that score. 
‘principles and skilled in the beautiful proportions of 
Grecian architecture, we witness their effects in th 
menuments he has left. 
If we were called upon to single out that m. 
jtive moral quality of our departed friend which 
most distinguished him among men, we shoul 
say it was energy of action ;—but if asked t 
indicate the most suiking characteristic of his intel. 
lectual acquirements, should we not say it was taste, 
a pare, correct, refined, and highly cultivated taste’ 
With him it wasa ruling principle. It governed his 
whole action ; it affected his whole character ; soften. 
ed every natural asperity, and added grace to strength. 
You saw it in his external mien ; you heard it in his 
music , you learnt it from his opinions ; you found it 
in the elegancies of his domestic life ; his library was 
full of it ; his table was spread with it ; it went abroad 
with him into the institutions and associations he 
founded or improved ; the public and private edifees 
of his hand bear its marks. In truth, he had the rare 
/qualities, attended by the accidental circumstances, 
of a native gentleman ; and that rarer combination of 
‘qualities and circumstances which constitutes a useful 
gentleman; useful as well as dear to the many friends 
by whom he was surrounded ; useful to the fortunate 
community in which he lived. Even this mightb 
esteemed high praise ; but we should do but inade. 
quate justice to his name, if we did not add that h 
had yet more and loftier claims to our respectful and 
afiectionate remembrance ;—for he was an unaffected 
model of manly virtue—a noble example to all who 
have survived him. 


WBW MIGBAUWD GALATT 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 10, 183}. 





























Twenty Seconp Concoagss, Finst Sessiox.-i 
Monday, Dec. 5.—Mr. Smith, of Maryland, Pres- ° 
dent pro tempore, called the Senate to order. At... 
12 o'clock, the House was called to order by thm ,. 
Clerk, and Andrew Stephenson, of Virginia, wu 
chosen Speaker, by a majority of one. 

On Tuesday, the President’s message was com- 
municated to the two houses, and on Thursday af- 
ternoon a copy was received in this city. There 
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sorrow. But those who are neither too near to be 
\joverwh«Imed with the affliction, nor too remote to 


speak and to hear of the deceased, and seem to de- 


qualities they loved, while the many are content to 
pause for a moment and recall the lineaments of one 
whom they had known and respected as they min- 
gled with him in the busy walks of life. 

Eliot was a man of heart; he had great liberality 
and generosity of feeling ; his motives of action were 
not confined to selfish purposes; but when prompted 
like other men to act from a regard to personal inter- 
est, he habitually contrived to identify his own with 
the interest of others—which he seemed to cultivate 
with equal regard. He was in truth eminently social 
in all his habits and feelings. He had great manli- 


rive a melanchvly pleasure from the recollection of 











||affection the loss may in time be overlooked but can! 
may have been less generally known than his generous, fever be repaired ; and there are a few with whom’ 


spirit, his enterprise, his activity, and his untiring in- the void ie neither to be filled nor forgotten. For tone and spirit of it, we think, is intended to be 


them even eulogy has no charm ; and the suggestion conciliatory to the great parties in the nation. | 
of the truth scems but to augment the poignancy of | 


be careless of the event, feel a natural prompting to! 


appears to be less patch work in the composition® 
ithis document than in some that preceded it. The 
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whiel 
|presents a cheering view of the prospcrous condi: Mimart 
jtion of our agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 


‘and foreign relations. Credit is taken for the a Mithe 1 


those 
vertis 
exce 


rangement with Great Britain relating to the c- 
lonial trade, which, it is said, has already proved 
|beneficial tothe country, and closed a source of it 
ritation which was left open by the last administ 
tion. He states that the opinion of the arbitrate: 
the king of the Netherlands, respecting the bou 
dary line between Maine and the British Province 
had been received, and, with the papérs relating u 
the subject, would be communicated to the prope 
branch of the government, the Senate we presun 
That a treaty had been made with France, by 
which the government of that country had agree! 
to pay a gross sum, to indemnify our citizens fi 
their losses, which the President believed, unde 
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ness too, and independence of thought and action ; a 
nice sense of all that was honorable and excellent, 
entire directness of purpose; perfect uprightness of! 
intention ; unshaken fidelity in his attachments; and 
that crowning excellence of social man, an undevia- 
ting love of justice and truth. Ardent and zealous 
in his pursuits, fixed in his principles and opinions, 
if his external manner seemed sometimes slightly 
lroughened by those racy quelities of mind which be-. 
long to marked character and energetic action, it of- 
fended only those who knew not, or at the moment 
\stopped not to estimate the magnanimity and sovble 
‘properties by which it was redeemed. The ex. 
‘tensive circle of strongly attached friends who de- 
plore his loss, is a living proof of the sterling excel- 
lenee by which they were bound to him ; and where 
there are many who loved, is there one who did not 
respect him’ If he was less yielding of a principle or 
an opinion than some men, and more ready to assert a 
right or resist an encroachment than others, none was 
more prompt to doa kindness to any creature that 
breathed—none, more devoted to the -service of 2 
friend, none more certain to do, what others only pro- 
fess. He flattered no man. He oppressed no man. 
He sought favours of none, while he dispensed them 
tomany. To all he rendered their due. To the de- 
serving and the esteemed he was always ready to ren- 
der without return. Thus the means which fortune 
had given him he employed liberally, not wastefully, 
to promote the happiness of those about him. How 
much employment of artisans and mechanics ; how 
much of hospitality to strangers; how much of bounty 
to the meritorious ; how mach of charity to the nee- 
dy; how much encouragement of letters and the 
arts; how much of public munificence through a 
thousand chennels, crowd upon the recollection as we 
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look back upon his shért,bat active career. 
immersed in business, various and complex in its de- 





his youth will well remember that whenever there 


tails ; now occupied in the buying and selling of lands, 
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\Cherokee Indians, will follow the wise example ¢ 


for remaining at: their present homes will herealt? 
ibe objects of peculiar care on the part of the 
| Government. He further remarks, that the 
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call circumstances, would be deemed satisfactory bf 
the persons interested, though not quite equal * 
jhat which may be found due to them. That clair 
are now in prosecution by our ministers, upon i 
|governments of Naples, and the two Sicilies, # 
Portugal, for indemnities for losses sustained 
our citizens, by captures and seizures under ( 
authority of those governments. Time and exp 


rience, he says, have proved, that the abode of 


native Indian within the limits of the States) 8 
dangerous to their peace and injurious to himse direc 
‘The treaties with the Chickasaws and Chocts*8il ang | 
‘are in a course of execution, and their removal ll tquc| 
yond the Mississippi, he hopea, will be com W 
in the course of 1832, by which the whole stat "Hl mae 
Mississippi, and the western part of Alabama, on 
be freed frem Indian occupancy, and opened OTR, | 
civilized It is confidently expect 

he says, that one half, if not two thirds, of 


grre 


their more westerly brethren, and those who 
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be governed by the laws of Georgia, and ceas 


gry 


val of the Indians beyond the limits of the § 
does not place them beyond the reach of phils 
thropic aid and christian instruction; as ! 
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wham philanthrophy or religion may induce to li 8 
among them in their new abode, will be more And 
in the exercise of their benevolent functions the* Hi ayy 
they remained within the limits of the States. His 
this removal will be as advantageous to the Indit! Be! 
as beneficial to the country. He states that Had 
revenue received the present year amounted 8 


twenty seven millions, seven hundred thou” 
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up the fore -finger of his right hand’ and shook 





HADDAD-BEN-AHAB? OR, THE TRAVEL- 


A TAUB OF SPamsout.—°BY John Galt. 


* Gramercy, Sir Traveller! it marvels me how you 


one of shoulders the wei 
wisdom. Alack, now !—would 


can carry 

of your heavy 
“ Peace, ignoranimous !—’tis too 

great book.— The Traveller and the Simplcton. 


Haddad-Ben-Ahab was a very wise man, 
and he had several friends men of discern- 


ment and partakers of the wisdom of ages 


but they were not all so wise as Haddad- 
but 

t= 
for he did not pre- 
git of prophecy. The utmost 
in that way was, that he expect- 
ed the sun to rise to-morrow, and that old 


Ben-Ahab. His Sentences were short, 
his knowledge was long, and what he 


oh gnealy come to 


the 
he ever said 
age was the shadow of youth. 


Besides being ef a grave temperament, 
Haddad-Ben-Ahab was inclined to obesity ; 
he was kindly and good-natured to the'whole 
human race, he even carried his benevolence 
patted his 
dogs on the head and gave them bones ; but 
Had he been a 
rat he could not have regarded them with 
addad-Ben-Ahab 
was an excellent man who smoked ‘his chi- 
sional cups of coffee and sher- 


to the inferior creation, and often 
cats he could not abide. 
more antipathy ; and yet 

boque with occa 


with profound a 

of paradise. 
ith his friends he 
hours 


silence 


EEE 


and sparkle around. 


The kiosk was raised two steps from the 
d; the intenor was painted with all the 


most splendid colors. ‘The roof was covered 


with tiles that glittered like the skin of the 
Arabian serpent, and was surmounted with a 


n, which was 


descended from the sacred progeny of Fatit 
ma, of whom green is the everlasting badge, 
as it is of nature. Time cannot change it, 


it 
* 
a me of the wonders you saw about the anti- 


for thy ase’s 
ears to listen to. The world shall get it caxtonized in 


bet, on 
the condition of man, and conjectures on the 


ssed many sunbright 
and if much talk was not heard among 
on these occasions, be it remembered 
is often wisdom. The scene of, 
social resort was a little kiosk in front 
of the coffee-houses on the bank of the 
is. No place in all Bagdad is so pleas- 
situated. There the mighty river rolls 

in all the affluence of his waters, pure as the 
unclouded sky, and speckled with innumera- 
ble boats, while the rippling waves, tickled, 
as it were, by the summer breezes, gambol, 


painted of that im-' 
perial hue, because Haddad-Ben-Ahab was 


it to and fro. In the end, however, be was 
jtaken on board the ship, and no sooner was 
‘he there than he sat down on a sofa, and 
drawing his legs up under him, kindled his 
pipe and began to smoke, much at his ease, 
making observatjons with his eyes as he did so. 

The first observation Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
made was, that the sofa on which he had 





Bagdad, and therefore when he returned he 
would show that he had not travelled without 
rofit by having one made exactly similar for 
is best chamber, with hens and ducks under 
it, pleasantly feeding, and joyously cack ing 
and quacking. And he also observed a re- 
‘markable sagacity in the ducks, for when 
they saw he wasa stranger, they turned up 
ithe sides of their heads and eyed him in a 
‘most curious and inquisitive manner—very 
different, indeed, to the ducks of Bagdad. 
| When the ship had taken on board her 
(cargo, she spread her sails, and Haddad-Ben- 
; Ahab felt himself in a new situadon ; for 
‘presently she began to lie over, and to plunge 
and revel among the waves like a glau crea- 
ture. But Haddad-Ben-Ahab became very 
‘sick, and the captain showed him the way 
‘down into the inside of the vessel, where he 
‘went into a dark bed, and was charitably 
‘tended by one of the sailors for many days. 
! After a season, there was much shouting 
on the deck of the ship, and Haddad-Ben- 
‘Ahab crawled out of his bed and went to the 
sofa, and saw that the ship was near the end 
of her voyage. 
| When she had come to a bank where those 
on board could step out, Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
did so; and, after he had seen all the strange 


2 
9 





i 


' 
; 


things which were in the town where he thus 
|landed, he went to a baker’s shop—for they 
ate bread in that town as they do in Bagdad 
j——and bought a loaf, which having eaten, he 
quenched his thirst at a fountain hard by, in 
his ordinary manner of drinking, at which he 
wondered exceedingly. 

When he had solaced himself with all the 
‘wonders of that foreign city,.he went toa 


‘ 


faiker, who was holding two horses ready 
‘saddled ; beautiful they were, and, as the 
| faiker signified by signs, their hoofs were so 
| fleet that they left the wind behind them. 
|, Haddad-Ben-Ahab then showed the faiker 





} 
{ 


} 


\ his gold, and mounted one of the horses, 
‘pointing with the shaft of his pipe to the faik- 
er to mount the other; and then they both 
rode away into the country, and they found 


| that the wind blew in their faces. 


i 


‘derstand. But Haddad-Ben-Ahab only held|' 


taken his place was not at all like the sofas of 


nor can it be impaired by the decrees of tyr- 
anny or of justice. 
beautiful day, Hada 
his friends had met in the —— of dreams, 
and were socially enjoying the fragrant smoke 
of their pipes, and — to the refreshing | 
undulations of the river, as the boats softly’ 
glided along—for the waters lay in glossy, 
stillness—the winds were asleep—even the, 
sunbeams seemed to rest in a slumber on all) 
things. The smoke stood on the chimney- 
tops as if a tall visionary tree grew out of | 
each ; and the many-colored cloths in the, 
yard of Orooblis, the Armenian dyer, hung) 
unmolested by a breath. Orooblis himself: 


{ 
‘| 


' 
{ 


At last they came to a caravansary, where 


\'th 
d-Ben-Ahab and. 
| ions, 


ing themselves before the fire which they 
I) 


e faiker bought a cooked hen and two on- 
of which they both partook, and stretch- 


ad lighted in their chamber, they fell asleep, 


and slept until the dawn of day, when they 
resumed their journey into remoter 
nearer to the wall of the’world, which Had- 
dad-Ben-Ahab, conjectured they must soon 
reach. They had not, however, journeyed 


» and 


many days in the usual manner when they 


came to the banks of a large river, and the 


faiker would go no farther with his swift 
horses. Haddad-Ben-Ahab was in conse- 


was the only thing, in chat soft and bright 
noon, which appeared on the land to be ani- 
mated with any purpose. 

Orooblis was preparing a boat to descend 
the Tigris, and his servants were loading it 
with bales of apparel and baskets of provi- 
sions, while he himself was in a great * bus#le, 
going often between: his dwelling house and 
the boat, talking loud and giving orders, and 
ever and anon wiping his forehead, for he was 
a man that delighted in having an ado. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab seeing Orooblis so ac- 
tive, looked at him for some time ; and it so 
happened that all the friends at the same mo · 
ment took their amber headed pipes from their 
lips, and said— 
aie Where can Orooblis, the Armenian dyer, 


going ?” 

Such a simultaneous interjection naturally 
aoe them all, and Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
ad 

“I should like to go with him and see 


strange things, for I have never been out of 


the city of Bagdad, save once to pluck pom- 
—_ in the garden of Beys-Addy- 
.” And he then rese and went to the 

boat which Orooblis was loading, and spoke 
to him ; and when it was ready, they seated 
themselves on board, and sailed down the 
Tigris, having much pleasant discourse con- 

ing distant lands and hills whose to 

serced the clouds, and were sup to 4 


the that upheld the chrystal dome of 
a the as . 


Haddad-Ben-Ahab rejoiced greatly as they 
sailed along, and at last they came to a little 
town, where Oreoblis, having business in dye- 
stuffs to transact, went on shore, leaving his 
friend. But ia what comer of the earth this 
little town stood, Haddad-Ben-Ahab knew 
not; for,’like other travellers, he was not 
provided with much geographical knowledge. 


| quence constrained to pay and part from him, 
and to embark in a ferry-bcat to convey him 
| over the stream, where he found a strange 
‘vehicle with four horses standing ready to 
carry him on towards the wall of the world, 
which surely,” said he to himself, “ ought not 
to be now far off.” 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab showed his gold again, 
and was permitted to take a seat in the ve- 
hicle, which soon after drove away ; and he 
jremarked in a most sagacious manner, that 
mothing in that country was like the things 
in his own ; for the houses and trees, and all 
things ran away as the vehicle came up to 
jthem ; and when it gave a jostle, they gave 
a jump ; which he noted as one of the most 
lextraordinary things he had seen since he 
left Bagdad. 

At last, Haddad-Ben-Ahab came to the 
ſoot ofa lofty green mountain, with groves and 
jocund villages, which studded it, as it were 
with gems and shining ornaments, and he 
said, ** This must be tl:e wall of the world, 
for surely nothing can exist on the other side 
of these hills! but I will ascend them and 
'look over, for I should like to tell my friends 
in Bagdad what is to be seen on the outside 
iof the earth.” Accordingly, he ascended 
(the green mountain, and he came to a thick 


| 
i 


i, 
i| 


{ 
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said Haddad-Ben-Ahab, “but higher I will 
yet go.” And he passed through the for- 
est of trees, and came to a steep moorland 
part of the hill, where no living thing could 
be seen, but a solitude without a limit, and 
the living world all glittering at the foot of 
the mountain. : 

“‘ This is a ngh place,” said Haddad-Ben- 
Ahab, “ but I will go higher,” and began to 
climb with his hands. After an upward 
journey of great toil, he came toa frozen 
region, and the top of the wall of the world 


| 


forest of stubby trees : ‘This is surprising,”) 


But soon after the departure of Orooblis 
he be would also land and inquire. 


was still far above him. He was, however, 
none daunted by the distance, but boldly 
held on in the ascent, and at last he reached 


y, taking his pipe in his hand, he 
supped out of the boat ‘ 


a wharf where a large 


termen who pli 
he standing here 
was near to w 
pen than h ap 
—2 e 
Orooblis to see foreign 


on the Tigris at Bagdad. 


voice, 


* 


and: went about the 
town, looking at many things, till he came to 
ip was taking mer- 
chandize on board ; and her sailors were men 
of a different complexion from that of the wa- 


Ahab looked at them, and as 
that this ship afforded a 


enjoyed with 
countries. He ac- 


way tomake h'm un- 


che top of the wall. But when he got there, 
instead of a region of fog and chaos, he on- 
ly beheld another world, much like our own, 
and he was greatly amazed, and exclaimed 
with a lond voice—* Will my friends in Bag- 
dad believe this ?—but it is true, and 1 will 
30 tell them.” So he hastened down the 
ntain, and went with all the he 
serv ons to Bagdad ; saying “ Bagdad ; ” 
an 














of the Tigris. 
When the friends of Haddad-Ben-Ahab 


ch r ively took 
— ay Eig Mary 


€ 


received him 


them 
pressed their 


Se 


with a solemen salam, for he had been 
absent, and all they in the mean time ha 
heard concerning him was what Oroob- 
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lis, the Armenian dyer, on his return, told 
them : namely, that he was gone to the wall 
of the world, which limits the travels of man. 
No wonder, then, that they rejoiced with an 
exceeding gladness to see him return and 
take his place in the kiosk among them, as 
if he had never been a day’s journey away 
from Bagdad. : 
They then questioned him about his ad- 
ventures, and he faithfully related to them 
all the wonders which have been set forth in 
our account of the journey ; upon which 
they declared he had made himself one of 
the sages of the earth. ; 
After they each made a feast, to which 
they invited all the philosophets in Bagdad, 
Haddad-Ben-Ahab was placed in the seat of 
honor, and being courteously solicited, told 
them of his travels,and every one cripd aloud, 
“God is great, and Mahomet is his prophet ! 
When they had in this manner banquetted, 
Haddad-Ben-Ahab fell sick, and there was 
a great talk concerning the same. Seme 
said he was very ill ; others shook their heads 
and spoke not ; but the world is full of envy, 
and hard-heartedness, and those who were 
spiteful because of the renown which Had- 
dad-Ben-Ahab as a traveller who had visited 
the top of the wallof the world with so 
much courage, had acquired, jeered at his 
malady, saying he had only feasted over- 
much. Nevertheless, Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
died ; and never was such a funeral seen in 
Bagdad, save that one of caliph Mahoud, 
commonly called the Magnificent. Such 
was the admiration in which the memory oſ 
the traveller was held, the poets made dirges 
on the occasion, and mournful songs were 
heard in the twilight from the windows of| 
every harem. Nor did the generation of 
the time content itself with the ceremonies of 
lamentation ; they caused a fountain to be 
erected, which they named the Fountain of 
Haddad-Ben-hab, the traveller ; and when 
the slaves go to feteh water, they speak of 
the wonderful things he did, and how he was 
on the top of the wall of the world, and saw 
the outside of the earth ; so that his memo- 
ry lives forever among them, as one of the 
greatest, the wisest, and the bravest of men. 








COMPOUND CHLORINE TOOTH WASH, 
For Cleaning and Preserving the Teeth and Cleaning the 


HE Compound Chlorine Tooth Wash effectu- 
ally cleanses the Tecth, and will answer the pu 


of the best dentifrice. It contains no acid or any ingre- 
dient which can i case be injurious. It will also be 


n an 

found to keep the brush itself free from all impurities. 
,Ithas the further advantage of cleansing the mouth al- 
so; and of removing whatever is offensive in the breath. It 
hardens the , and is a valuable remedy for canker or 
sereness of the mouth. In fine —— the teeth and 
mouth iu all respects in a clean healthy condition. It 
is agrepable to the taste. Gentlemen who are in the habit 
of using tobacco, will find that the tooth wash will speedily 
remove all the effects of it from the mouth. 

That the public may. rest assured of the very salutary ef- 
fects of this composition, the following ¢ ations 
which have been reccived by Lowe & Reed, Proprietors, 
are submitted. 

U. 8. Morine Howplich March's, 1031, Having. exam 
- OU. 8. Marine ital, Ma , . Having ex 
ined and employed the Chlorine Tooth Wash, prepared by 
you, I feel happy to say that I am fully convinced of its 
utility in diseases of the teeth and gums ; and with this view 
I cheerfully recommend it to the attention of the public. 
Yours respectfully, C. H. STEDMAN. 
From S. A. Shurtleff, M. D. 2 
1 have used your ‘Compound Chlorine Tooth Wash,’ 
and find it an exctllent article for removing the feted breath 
from decayed teeth, and also in restoring the gums when 
spengy, to perfect health. On using it in the — it 
will re a sweet and pleasant taste in the mouth dur- 
ing the whole night. 1 have ribed it in diseases occa- 
sioned by mercurials, and find it excels all other remedies 
in restoring the mouth to a healthy state, in a short time. 
* Yours, &c. S. A. SHURTLEFF. 
Boston, March 15, 1881. ° 


From J. B. Flint, M. D. 
I have admiuistered the Compound Chlorine Tooth Wash 
you were good e to put into my hands, and at your 
request am very willing to say, that the result of my litle 
experience confirms the opinion I had formed of it from a 
knowledge of its composition. I believe it to be an ingen- 
ious, agreeable, and efficacious pe seme oa for preventing 
the of cusive effects —— 22 in the mouth, 
and for invigorating and preservi ms. 
— ” JOSH. B. FLINT. 


Boston, March 16, 1831. 


From J. W. Webster, M. D., Erving Professor of Chemis- 
in Harvard University. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, March 14, 1831. Ihave 
examined the ‘Compound Chlorine ‘Tooth Wash,’ receiv- 
ed from you, and have no hesitatiov in stating my belief 
that it will answer tbe for which you have com- 
pounded it. I have discovered in it no ingredient which 
can prove injurious to the teeth. 
ours, &c. J. W. WEBSTER. 
(> Other recommendations may be found on the wrap- 
per to each bottle. : 
Sold Wholesale by Lowe and Reed, No. 111, State 
street; by Jos. Kidder, corner of Court and Hanover- 
streets ; D. Henchman, Cambridge-sireet ; T. Farrington, 
44 Hanover-street ; Jarvis 


& Pearson, and J. T. Brown, 
Washington-street. Price 50 eents. e3wly. 


May 14, 
Just Published, 


Y CAREY & LEA, Autobiography of Sir 
Walter a. with a portrait, being the third volume 
of the Cabinet Library. 
«This is a volume of the most attractive sort.—Balti- 
more American. ‘ . 
“ Replete with lessons from the lips of experience.” — 
i vertiser 


Daily Ad : 
“ Tt contains all that the author has yet officially reveal- 
ed of the causes which made him an author, and of the 
immediate associations, ——— and mo:ives, which 
verned the course of his literary career, and ju- 
ced the long and splendid series of romances, which have 
elevated him to his exalted and unapproached rank among 
so many emulous and industrious competitors.—Commer- 
cial Advertiser. ‘ : 

“Tris is a delightful volume, which cannot fail to sat- 
isfy every reader, and ef which the contents ought to be 
known to all those who would be deemed conversant with 
the literature of our cra.— National Gazette. — 

“ Written in astyle so unaffected, and so different from 
the yes tenor at nat my | writing, that it cannot fail 
to be hi popular.” —New England > 

“A —X volume.”—Portland Daily Advertiser. 
nov 1 











Cabinet Vol. 10. 
HIS day is published by CAREY & LEA, 
Preliminary Discourse on the Objects, Advantages, 


and Pleasures of the Study of Natural josophy. Bv J. 
T. W. Herschel, A. M. late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, bejng vol. 10 of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

‘6 Without disparaging any other of the man —— 
fam iy libraries, Tis Pe he dy htm ples at 
fami ies, it is no much (9 place 
head of the list for extent and variety of condensed 
— Mr. Herechel’s Discourse on Natural Philos- 

in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia.—Christian Observer, 
re The finest work of philosophical genius which this 
ecen.”— e ; 

“ By far the most delightful book to which the existing 
competition between li rivals fant talent and en- 
ee, 7? 

ifal volume. “* * © 
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MPROVED. Just pub oyel oe received by 


R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, Nos. 18 and 20 Cornhill, 
late Market-street, volume 17, part 2, of the American 
Edition of the new Edi E.nclyclopedia, conducted 

David Brewster, L.LD. Fellow of the Royal Society 
Edinburgh, and of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. Assisted by ‘upwards of one hundred Gentlemen in 
, Most eminent in Scicnce and Literature, and 


now } ved, for the ter satisfaction and better in- 
formation of the e of the United States, in the Civil, 
Religious, and Natural History of their, Country 


American Biography, and in the great discoveries in Me- 
chanics and the Arts. 2 
mR Maen of = 22 Edition 2 of We Rdiohare 
ncyclopedia, wi at pleasure embraces the opportu- 
nity afforded by the —— — of the 34th number, to an- 
nounce to his numerous subscribers the completion ot tl is 
valuable work in Edinburgh; the latter numbers have 
been published there within-a few months, and contain 
labout 70 engravings, many of which are necessary to ren- 
der the former volumes complete ; these numbers have 
now been received, and such arrangements have been 
made, as enable the Editor, with great confidence, to as- 
sure the subscribers that the American Edition will be 
completed in two additional numbers, and ready for de- 
livery in January next. 
Philadelphia, Oct. °1831, 
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FRESH supply of Solomon's celebrated Ring- 

worm Ointment, this day received and for sale by 

HENRY WHITE, corner of Court and Tremont streets, 
ton. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 6tis 


Sebastian Cabot. _ 
UST Published by CAREY & LEA, in one 
volume, octavo, MEMOIR of SEBASTIAN 
CABOT ; with a review of the history of Maritime Dis- 
covery, illustrated by Documents from the Rolls now first 
published. ne 


nov 19 





Notices. - : 
“Put forth in the most unpretending manner, and with- 
out a name, this work is of mount importance to the 
subjects of which it treats."—Literary Gazette. “ Will 
it mot,” says the author, with just astonishment. “ be 


Records of England which recites the great ey 
and plainly contemplatesa scheme ot colonization should, 
up to this moment, have been treated by her own writers 
as thit which first gave permission to go forth and ex- 
plore ?”—Jb. “‘We must return to investigate several 


deemed almost incredible that the very instrument in the}; 





Fancy Goods, &c. 


EWITT & CO. No. 83 Washi 8 
im rs of French & English Fance Gooden? 
received by the recent arrivals frem yt large ary 
elegant assortment of Fancy Gueds and Perfume viz 
Work Bores, Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, and Tia, 
ling Pouches, —Penknives, and Scissors, Quill, 
Wax and Wafers, Chess men, Backgammon Boards, 
to Dissected Maps and Games, Canes, Bone and Hor 
Cushions, Bead: Bags {Bronzed Taper Stands, 
4 ard Racks, Screens, {Screen handles, Cologne 
tands, Velvet and Bead Purses. &c. Every deseriptiog 
of Brushes, Bears Gredse, Macasear Off, Curling uid, 
Essences, and Soaps of various kinds high!y perfumed, 
—ALSO,— 

Bagles ‘Tronpets, Ho ws Wihines — 
"ru ? Orns, i ins, suitazs. &e. 
Strings, Clarionette and Bassoon Reeds, * 
All the new music published in London since 
May last, comprising a large collection of Glees, Due 
and Songs. Variations, Rondos, Waltzes, Cotillions ke 
Marches and Nightingale Voluntaries for the the 
latest edition of Wragg’s Flute Preceptor, all which wi 
—— at the lowest Cash Prices, Either at Wholesale 
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Medical Journal. 
HIS day is published by CAREY & LE 
The American Journal of the Medical Sciences, \, 
17, for November, 1831. i 
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collateral matters which we think deserving of more space 
than we can this week bestow. Meanwhile we recom- 
mend the work as one of greai value and interest.” —J/6. 

“ The general reader, as well as the navigator and the 
curious, will derive pleasure and infori: ation from this well 











series. Arranged in the order in which the books are to 
be put into the hands of children, it stands thus: The 
Young Reader, The Introduction to the National Reader 
The National Reader, and the Aincrican First Class Book 
We are much pleased with the Young Reader. It com-| 
bines more excellencies than any book for “ young read- 
ere” that we have seen. The language is simple and in- 
lligible to children. The pieces are short, and divided 
ato short aphs. The selections are chaste, and 
without an exception, of good moral tendency. Some of 
the stories are made attractive, and at the same time im- 
pressed on the memory by means of prints. 
“The other books by this author, help the pupil forward 
by regular and steady steps, in the art of reading, each 
successive work containing pores more difficult than the 
former. They have, and will continue to have, an elevat 
—— —2— their numerous cumpetitors. uy the 
—— with a few exceptions, they are superiur to 
Published by RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK 
School Book Publishers, Boston. nov. 19” 

















| Art.1. Medical Statistics ; consisting of estimates re. 
iting to the Population of Philadelphia, and its changes 
jas influenced by the Deaths and Births during a perind of 
Item rom, viz: from 1821 to 1830 inclusive. thy G. Emme: 
son, 




















































Johnson—Hume—Gibbon—Sir Joshua Reynolds—-Gold- 
emith—R obertson—-Junius—Beattie—Churehill—-Mason 
Cumberland—Boswell—Colman—T. and J. Warton—Dr. 
ee ——— and R. B. Sheridan—Hugh Kel- 
J y— Dr. Hoadly—Isaac Bickerstaff—Tickell— 
+. Yorke—Madame Ricoboni—Mrs. Montazu— 
Whitehead—Dr. Franklin—Hawkesworth—Mallet—Mre. 
Cowley—John Wilkes—Wilson—Gainsborough, §-c.: and 
among others, the following dramatic characters : Mrs. 
Clive—Mrs. Seema on, Mrs Yates--~. Foote 
—S§ r Barry— ‘owe 
cons Tr King—Smith—-Macklin—Moody—-Le Kain— 
Madame Clarion—Charles Dibdin—T. Wilkes—Reddish— 
Holland—Brereton—Mrs. i’ope—-Bensle y—Aickin—-Dr. 
Arne, &c. &c oct. 8, 


Boston Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 
SHE first Lecture of the course will be 
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OIL GILT FRAMES, 

first rate workmanship, and of new and 
spperb patteras, equal to oy mame in Boston, fur- 
nished at the shortest notice, and est possible prices. 
for Looking Glasses, Portraits and Pictures of every de 

, by RING & CABOT, No. 60 Cori. 
Ladies Gentlemen are respe requested 
to and examine for themeely as, work which will beag 
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by Dr. BiaxLtow, on THURSDAY. EV 
Nov. 17 at To'clock, at the Temple, Tremont (cota 
Doors will be locked precisely at7. ~~  ..: ** 

Gentlemen can exchange their cards” r sickets, at 
Messrs. Carter & Hendee’s, on Monday, - 14th. No 
“ we tee yw without a ticket. * 

? andi next pramium are sequesied to hand 
in their “Essays on any subject with "Trede, 
the Tot dey'of Febuary, —— 

’ 
*3 — Recording Secretary, 
By order of 
nov } 
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— Pa production.—Courier. ee . iI. Case of Immobility of the Jaw and Taliacot 
sory. in io volamen. ‘Heig, Now IV, de Faxes" fight to| Operation: By Valentine Mon McD. fe. (Wah a Pac 
R. P: & C. WILLIAMS, Nos 18 & 20 Cornhill -|\think of the number of the inaccuracies it exposes; we If. Case of Immobility of the Jaw, successfully trea, 

0 Bs ° ’ rn S . shall cease to have pan in * e⸗ — | parece ed by phar —— ae Lever, and a Modig. 

i : H _|| inquirer after historical aecuraey ought to purchase the || cation ef his ration. By Jesse W. Mighels, M. D. 
_ er pe eee w*; bs book as a curiosity ; more false assertions em inaccurate IV. On the Adaptive Powers of the Eye. By H. Mor. 
Classical Family Libra 4 J —— 19 T statements were never ex din the same compass. It ton, M. D. 
F ly ry: ~_ ||has given us a lesson we shall never forget, and hope to)! V. Cases of Cutancous Diseases, with Pathological ang 
Tales of the Indians. t by,”— Spectator. Practical Remarks. By Dr. Milo L. North. 
EING Prominent Passages of the History of ‘At length, however, a writer has come forward todo}! VI. On the use of Conium Maculatum in Affections « 
* NORTH AMERIC AN NATIVES a v4 tardy but effectual justice to the memory of Sebastian||the Female Breast, and in Cancerous Ulcerations. b 
-, = rte ey ig lag tank Esq = —* — ——— rome —* just appeared, — = A * —* —** M. D. y 
; ⸗ emoir, Sc. elou misre tation have been|| VII. Reports of Cases treated at the Baltimore A) 
y RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. nov 19 || completely dispelled, and his claiins to the gratitude of his house Infirmary. By Thomas H. Wright. * 
= countrymen, and the admiration terity, are plac VHI. Case of Traumatic Totanus, successfully tro 
Sir Walter Raleig hk. upou a firm and lasti besis.— Times. “Attracted, at Jengh| | by Antrim Foulke, M.D. ‘ ates 
A | UST Published by CAREY & LEA, Me-|in his declining days by the irresisting force of the armer|| 1X. Observations oa the Modus Medendi of Emetic 
muirs of the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, with some iz, he came as General Supervisor of the Maritime||by Robert J. Turnbull, M. D. ; : 
account of the iod in which he lived. Mrs. A. T.||Concerns of the Country. A large ion of thisvolume}| X. Report of the Committee of the Board of Heali 
Thompson ; with a Portrait ; being vol. 4 of the Cabinet||is dedicated to the useful and successful efforts which he) of Charleston, respecting the Prevalence of Varioloid and * 
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“ Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs. ‘Thomp-|/establish the maritime greatness of E:ngland.”—Ib. “We REVI EW. Let 
son’s hand’s, is a mine of interest; from the first page to} |cannot part with this able and interesting volume without|| XI. Observations on the Structure and Diseases of the Th 
the last the attention is roused and sustained ; and, while} |again recommending it to the attention of the public.”— /b.||Testis. By Sir Astley C r. Not 
we approve the manner, we still more applaud the spirit inj| °‘ It is delightful to see so much af the darkness which BI BLIOGRAPHIG AL NOTICES. Ne 
which it is executed.” —Literary Gazette. overspread that great navigator’s discoveries now rolled|| XII. History of Chronic Phlegmasie, or inflamm No 
Vols. published —No. I. Narrative of the late War in|jaway. ‘The account of his death is very affecting. tions, founded on Clinical Experience and Pa i Th 
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& A. H. RHOADES, have the plensure||tion.”—Aational Gazette. _ ; | .XIII. Descriptio ichthyosis Cornea Congenitw in Vir. Fi 
@ of informing the Ladies of Boston, that they have}| ‘The work is one of laborious research, and contains &| | gine observatz, tabulis tribus lapidi incisis illustrata, Bre * 
just received from London, a splendid assortment of PEI.vast body of information, much of which is original, re- |me. Chr. Helv. Schmidt, M. D. E- 
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of different kinds of Furs—together with an extensive as-||Cabot was a Venetian by birth ; but was removed by his|' formed on the basis of Pole, Marjolin and Breschet; and As 
sortment of Russia Furs, which they will sell at uncom -|| father to England at an early age. The author of the work! including the New Method of Mr.>wan. By Usher Par. In 
monly low prices. tf nov. 19 ore us—republished in a handsome octavo by Carey & sons, M. D. e Wi 

—— Le: — establishes the long, Yucsticued|| XV. A Manual 
a—-very satisfactorily establishes lo uestion i anual of Medical Jurisprudence, compi 
Mount Muburne. fact that he was the 2 of this ous ot the conti- || from the best medical and legal Works, comprising mo * = 
4 be DAY Published by J. T. & E. BUCK-||nent.”—Commercial Advertiser. —— ~~. of ms —* ae the Medical Profession; %, Noi 
INGHAM, an address delivered at the Consecration ; ¢ Charters and Statues relating to the Faculty ; and 5, 

of Mount Auburn, by Joseph Story, with a lithographic|| JMPROVED STEREOTYPE BLOCK. The(all medico-legal Questions, with the latest decisions; be- ane 
plan of the ground. Subscribers to the cemetry will re-|| I subscriber having become proprietor of the Patent Right} ing an Analysis of a course ef Lectures on Forensic Med. ‘Au 

ceive their copies gratis upon application at the Courier||recently taken out forthe Improvep SrEREotYPE Bucks || ice, annually delivered in London, &c. &c. By Michad F 
Office. The trade supplied on the usua} terms. nov 19 ||is now ready to receive orders for the same on terms Ryan, M.D. oe k lh 
ne iwhich he believes will be satisfactory to all person co. XVI. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XV]. Str 
Wew Church Music. gaged in the printing business. Part II. ; Wi 
SALMIST. Or, C STE OM- This Block is unhesitatingly pronounced by all who|; XVII A Treatise on Indigestion, with Observations m “E 

HEBP , Or, CHORISTER’S C » r ak Y Riles fal lainte ind 7 
iatt adap sn.|| have examined it, and witnessed its ration, to be some painfu) complaints originating in Indigestion. as Tic 

cially for the use of public werehip. —** nee — superior to any which has hitherto — t the pub- | Dolourcaux, Nervous Disorder, &c. By Thomas J. Gn. Ne: 
Tunes and longer pieces, and three or four beautiful sacred||tic 19 this or any other country. It combines in o remark-|;ham. Ma 
songs. With the exception of two or three pieces, the||*Ple degree, simplicity of construction with arapidity oſ), XVIII. Remarks on the History and Treatment of De- An 
music in this work may be considered as new, not being! | movement ; is — — to the plate, and is less lia-|jlirium Tremens. By John Ware, M. D. Th 
in any of the books now before the public. It consists o/||Ie to get out of order than the Blocks in common use. XIX. Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints— He 
Tunes in all the variety of metre, and it is believed wilf,|_ Besides these advantages, the cheapness of the Improve-|| By James Syme. The 
gratify the lovers of sacred music 3 support its present ed Stereotype Block, it is believed, will command atten-|} XX. Practical Observations on Prolapsus of the Rec- Che 

high character in our churches ‘ond congregations. It tion, while the rates of printing are in their present state ||tum. By Frederick Salmon. T 
contains no Rules, being intended as a cheap supplement A list of prices is hereto subjoined, in which it will be XXI. An Essay on the use of Nitrate of Silver, in the ra 
merely to other books in general use observed a large discount is made from those of the Stere- cure of Inflammations, Wounds and Ulcers. By Jchn Hig- Col 

Published and for sale by RICHARDSON, LORD; §||°tYP@ Block now for sale :— ginbottom. vas 
HOLBROOK —_— 19 * Blocks, $18 per set. XXII. A Manual of Materia Medica and 2* = he 

— * — — —— 2mo “ “ comprising a concise description of the Articles used is , Ame 
Popular Reading Books. 18mo “ a4 | Medicine, with Observations on the Proper Mode of Con- Lik 
HE Young Reader, to go with the Spellin 24mo “ as |bining and Administering them ; also the Formula for the Ing 
T IE Young Reader, to go with the Spelling’! 4 farther discount will be made to dealers in the arti-|  Officinal Preparations of the London, Edinburgh, Dub, ap 
f i a4 The. N ae ~¥ —* e a — pone €f+|\cle. Printers may examine the Improved Stereotype|| American, and mos: of the Continental Pharmacopcias; 
3d classes— ational reader an e erican || Biock at the counting room of the subscriber, No. GG. to;ether with a Table ofthe Principal Medicinal Plauts Nor 
Th * rks iled by the Rev. John Pi Congress-street, corner of Lindall-street. From the French of H.M Edwards, M. D. and P. Vava To 
a y= Boston, March 18 FREDERIC 8. HILL. ||seur, M.D. Corrected and adapted to British Practice. Tac 
ey oma * — 4 uudou . y —* —— e I> We take pleasure says the Commercial Gazette n/|| By John Davies. Wii 
— they me catea copalas the reconimendations contained in the following , QUARTERLY PERISCOPE. Shr 
a 3 * — dir ney fed a Pion — one hs from two of the city newspapers of yesterday :||_ Foreign Intelligence.— Anatomy,5 articles ; Physiolozy, Y 
t Sblish 3 na thi e ——— e Mu oe * — ted Stereotype Blocks. The present stereotype blocks fur-|/9 do. ; Pathology, 17 do. ; Materia Medica and Pharmacy, et 
ishe > rw country, unless Murray’s = 2 ele. nished by Mr. Hill, of the Galaxy, are worthy the attention||9 d0.; Practice of Medicine, 14 do. ; ig —7 4 By 
on a4 * —— —— se rsued a||f every printer in the country who has occasion to use an|j/d0.; Surgery, 12 do. ; Midwifery,2 do. ; Medical Jurie- Eq 
—953— y i ake ty —* —* — and who it is to||2tticle of this sort. They have already been imroduced in} prudence, 3 do. ; Medical Statistics, 2 do. ; Chemisry. His 
—— ar p 2* wi oo 2 — ‘able 3 pe sm the proper the best establishments in this city, and the specimens sonal do. ; Miscellaneous, 2 do ; American Intelligence, 16 do. 

— f tyle and ae — different indi- abroad have increased the orders for a large additional!| jy reer — Go 
Hr is . i y Thi will = found to be the case in the number. The block is recommended for its simplicity of Butler’s Geographia Classica. Wo 
aie oe , on —* —* which appears in one, is construction, its ease in management, its durability, and the HIS day is published by CAREY & LEA Ma 
—3——— either of the. others, 40 that. the four compila-||"educed price at which it is sold.— American T'rav. Geographia Classica, a sketch of Ancient Geogra- For 
tions may be and are intended to be used in different|| Stereos Blocks. Mr. F.S. Hill, of this city, is pro-|| phy for the use of schools, in Syo, by Samuei Butler, ), Lov 
classes in the same sehool, w.thout compelling those in||Prietor of a newly invented Stereotype Block. which prom- D F. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of Derby. aon 
the —— classes te antici ate the labors or pleasures of|| 'ses to be of much convenience to the profession. The lips|| Extract ofa letter from Professor Stuart, of Andover — WI 
the higher, or requiring — on being advanced to aere moved by one regular operation, produced by the ap-|] “The abridged but classical and excellent work of But- Thi 
higher, to saadaverend over again ;ieces with which they||Plication of a key, adapted to all blocks in an office, of thisler, on Ancient Geography, which you are printing asa Sh 
have become familiar ina lowe class, as is frequently the||Patent. The plates are immovably fastened till it is expedi-|jaccompaniment to the maps, I ~qnsider one of the most Wi, 
case where works by different authors are en ent to remove them ; and in ordinary cases, the operation | ‘attractive works ofthe kind, especially for young persons 

Extracts from the records of the School Committee of of fastening or loosening the plates takes but @ second of|| studying the classics, that has come under my notice. | If n 

ston time, so little movement is necessary.—N. E. Palladium. || wish you the most ample success in these highly useful N 

National Reader.—At a meeting of the School Com- oe we “xy We have * and —— —* publications. : nov I We 

i ity o a nd|| neat sautiiul invention recently patent a mechan-! c 
yeas) Tan § July 24 1829, Voted, That —— ic of this city, and now the property Uf Mr. Hill of the Gal- PETER C. J ONES, = 
National Reader’ be introduced into the public grammar||2xy- It is an improved Stereotype Block, the mechanical AS just reeeived at No. 116, State-street, a 
schoois in this city, in lieu of ‘ Murray’s English Reader.’|| Construction of which is exceedingly simple, but which, The 

Ww. Gaul. nevertheless. works with great ease, accuracy, and expedi-|) 50 reams Goodwin's first quality Letter Paper : His 
Secretary of the School Committee. tion, and is not likely to be put out of order at the s. BQ -« “ seconddo. do. do. Cut 

Ata mecting of the School Committee, held July 18th, The movement of the lips which secure the plate to the 75 * Butler's Capand Letter do. Fro 
1828, it was Ordered, That the American First Class Book|| block, is directed up and down an inclined plane operated)! o59 « Foolscap, Pot and Letter Paper, different kind. An 
be hereafter used in the public reading schools instead of||on by a small key setting imto the face of the block near the|; Tieo, on hand, a prime asortment of Kentish Cap, wrap Hay 
Scott’s Lessons. edge, and turning like a gimblet. The whole affair is ex- ping, Tea, Cloth, Sheathing and Bag Paper, with a gov! Ini 

Attest : WM. WELLS, Secretary. — pretty and may be safely recommended to primt- asoriment of Account Books, Stationary, &e. oT 

At a late meeting of the * — it wer | ers.— Statesman. nov 12 6tis 
also voted to introduce the Introduction to the National) > 
Reader into all the public schools of Boston, in place of. New Books, Articles * —— Me —_ 
— an the Mectoh Recorder, of June 23, 1830 IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION BY F. 8. HILL. — a — PE RPUMERY. a 

i ader Introduction to the National 1. BRUSHES, &c. have received by the recent arrivals from nr 
Reader, and the American First Clase Book. ‘Thest three||BERNABD'S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STAGE.|| Europe, the annexed articles, direct from the manufactur [am Lat 
are reading books for schools, of various grades, by John Two volumes 12 mo. ers; Atkinson’s Bear's Grease, for the preservation of the Thi 
Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis street Church, Boston. Pub- 11 Hair, Rowland’s Macassar Oil, for the growth of the Hair, And 
lished by Richardson, Lord & Holbrook. The books are|| * ‘ . ; Atkinson’s Curling Fluid, to keep the Hair in Curls, The 
allin use in the Schools of this city; have obtained an SPAIN * ee BY H. D. INGLIs. Do. Vegetable Dye, for coloring the Hair, — St 
extensive circulation in the Umted States; and have been wo Volumes, 12 mo. Do. Depilatory , for removing superfluous Hair, Tir 
republished with a favorable notice iu England. The fol- III. Do. Botanic Tooth Powder and Tincture, for the ir 
lowing is an extract from an English paper. (The Lon- ‘CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. Teeth, Bote hint tn Anc 
ag fg aa insta or Selections, &c. by John Pier One Volume, 18.mo.—30 Engravings. . Rowland’s —— removing pimplos, Fe. from the = 

. ’ 9 ’ i + ci IV. 4 * x. 

nt, of Boston, re-edited by E. H. Barker, London, Whit- witha Ambrosial Ouo of Rose, Camphor, Lavender, Musk, The 
faker, —* = Co. 2 aA ae ene * er, off THE —— — 1852. Windsor, and a great variety of other highly scented The 
tford, t ic are in or this judicious re-print ? e Soa i] 
of one of the 8 best school books in our language. It Vv. Amber —* Musk Lavender, Hair Powder, q An: 
contains upward of two hundred well arranged aud diver-|| THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF iDAVID)] Atkinson’s superior Tooth Brushes, in sets of three, ncat- (Th 
sified articles in prose and verse, from pens of the GARRIC K. ly done up in boxes, ‘ od de Stil 
most celebrated writers, including a large number of Amer- Two Volumes, 12 mo. _ ||100 boxes Ferina’s genuine Cologne Water, imported & Tho 

ican authors, almost whelly unknown to the English teach- This highly Interesting and impoitant work comprises rect from the manufactory, and warranted genuine. : Of 
er, but whose great merits entitle them to the attentive f th Pp Also, French and American Cologne, in fancy eu 0 
rusa] and studious imitation of every scholar in the —— —— to the pollen’ — B bottles, ' <a 

? ? 3 * 
ee YOUNG READER: To ‘ .__|lworld. Among other names may be mentioned, Lord|| © bottles genuine Otto of Rose, warranted pure wn 
, Es : To go with the Spelling Lord C , , —aLso— hi 
lished with numerous cuts Chatham—Lord Camden—Duke of Devonshire—Countess tensive assortment of Hair, Cloth Flesh, A 
: ; , Spencer—Lord Lyttelton—Lord Pembroke, and the lead-||,..4 ,Yery .cztenst! » lr punk Partai ae om nd 
the Education Reporter. re gg one - ? d Co uperior quality 
« This new work is intended to com Mr. Pierpont’s||i" Nobility of Garri.k’s time; Warburton—Burke— em, an mb — —* superior ꝙ Dea 
This plete Mr. mt’s nov — 





Brigade Cotillion Band, 





COMPOSED OF | rd 

07 Members of the Boston Brigade Band. £1, ’) Lord 
ZELL WHITE, grateful for the liberal p- Lord 
tronage hitherto bestowed upon his COTILLION BB) Lord 

D, respec announces to his friends and the po ) Lord 

lic that he has recently received from Ly = a chore Lord 
collection of new and fashionable Cotillions, Waltzes, © HRB) Lorg 
$c. which will be introduced without delay. He is #** Lord 


pared to furnish 7s usual at short notice, any nussber of * 
struments for Balle, Cotillion Parties, Private Assembits 
&c.; and as his choir is c the pal mes 
bers of the Boston Brigade he feels confident # 
he shall merit a continuance of the ic favor. 
Orders left at his house, No. 2 Haymarket 
few doors west of 389 Washi 
brown’s, No. 7 A Place; 
Garden Street, near Crombie’s Tavern ; 
roe’s, Cambridgeport ; at Crombie’s Tavern, 


cert Hall, willbe promptly attendedto. _istf 





Ford’s Piaz's. —A 
RAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN FORD; 
with an introdection and Notes Critical and exp 
sang, we Sam eing Nos. 4 — Fact 
IBRARY just 
ARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. not 19 


— — 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 











the — — 
HORATIO ROBINSON, Ree. Sec. 


(G-Exeeuted at this Office..£) 





